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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Bm, 


HE Lords have had the week to themselves. ‘They began the 

debate on the Irish Church Bill on Monday, and have continued 
it through the week, Wednesday, however, remaining, as usual, a 
dies non. As we write, they are still discussing, and it is now 
improbable that the division will be taken before this paper is issued. 
On the whole, despite the grievous weakness of the Liberal debaters, 
who seem, with the single exception of Dr. Thirlwall, either 
wearied or cowed, the debate has been adequate to the occasion, 
lofiy in tone, and distinguished by bursts of sustained oratorical 
power. The mighty expanse of print in which the Times records 
the speeches is readable throughout, even by men who, like our- 
selves, have been wearied to exhaustion with the discussion of two 
years. Up to the latest hour the result of the division was con- 
sidered by the coolest authorities uncertain; but the balance of 
probabilities seems in favour of a small majority for the second read- 
ing, a majority gained for once by sheer argument. Had Lord 
Salisbury, the Bishop of St. David's, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury remained silent, nothing could have saved the Bill, or averted 
a collision between the Peerage and the nation. 








The Bishops are going up in the world. Up to Friday, 
while there had beerf only three lay speeches of marked ability, 
and of these one (Lord Grey's) was almost inaudible,—there had 
been at least four episcopal speeches of even higher mark. The 
new Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Magee) made a speech which 
Lord Derby said had been never excelled and rarely equalled in 
the whole of his Parliamentary experience, and the world agrees 
with Lord Derby. The Bishop of St. David’s made a speech not 
of the same oratorical effect, but of even greater moral and intel- 
lectual weight, and delivered with as much clearness, energy, and 
precision as if Dr, Thirlwall (who is 72) were still in the full 
maturity of his powers. The Bishop of Derry (Dr. Alexander) 
was full of humour, in logic much more discursive than either Dr. 
Thirlwall or Dr. Magee, and also at times a little virulent in his 
invective,—though, with a very keen feeling for the atmosphere in 
which he was breathing, he dropped out his only virulent expres- 
sion with a sort of good-humoured levity, as if he were half- 
ashamed of it, and kept his most earnest tones for his most 
moderate thoughts. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury was the very 
model of eloquently grave, measured, concise sobriety of thought 
and speech,—so much so that even his words, quite apart from 
his ideas, seemed to add a fresh dignity to the human race. Not 
that his voice is pompous, even in the least degree. But it fails to 
give the idea of ‘‘such creatures as we are in such a world as the 
present.” It is a snatch of a more elevated state of existence 
even to listen to his Grace. Of course, there have been exceptions 
to this episcopal success,—mainly, in poor Dr. Bickersteth, Bishop 
of Ripon,—but, on the whole, the effect was eminently gracious. 


In Dr. Magee the House of Lords has really got a new orator 
of the higher order,—and one, we believe, who will usually be 
Liberal, though on Tuesday night he was on the side of interne- 
cine war with the Commons. Yet even so his instincts are states- 
manlike. He threw aside, almost contemptuously, the arguments 
founded on the Coronation Oath and the Act of Union, made the 
question of justice the great question of the debate,—though 
heightening the flavour of his speech here and there with allusive 





she tries to mend the matter by confiscating the property of the 
loyal to reward the disloyal.” His peroration, in which he taunted 
the Lords with their cowardice in suing to the democracy for 
life at the expense of all which makes life worth having, was a 
masterpiece of rhetoric :—‘‘ Spare us, we beseech you, spare us, to 
live a little longer as an order, so that we may play at being 
statesmen, that we may sit upon red benches in a gilded House, 
affect to guide the destinies of the nation, and play at legislation. 
Spare us, for this reason, that we are utterly contemptible, and 
entirely contented with our ignoble position. Spare us, for this 
reason, that we have never failed in any case of danger to spare 
ourselves!” ‘The cheering, when the Bishop of Peterborough 
resumed his seat, was such as this House of Lords has seldom, 
if ever, heard,—though the House did not adjourn in over- 
whelming excitement as the Commons did after hearing Mr. 
Sheridan’s attack on Warren Hastings, but only thinned rapidly, 
aremnant remaining to tone down effectually their excited feelings, 
by trying not to hear the Earl of Clancarty, and, indeed, succeeding. 


The silly bishop,—a debate on such a subject without a silly 
bishop would be hardly *‘ canny,”—has been hitherto the Bishop 
of Ripon (Dr. Bickersteth), who speaks like the grating of a file, or 
what is described, in one of Dickens’s works, as the rasping of ‘‘ an 
iron bar on a nutmeg-grater,” his words falling harshly without 
intermission, but the nutmeg-grater—the subject treated—showing 
no signs of modification under this agreeable process. After this 
fashion the Bishop remarked that the nation (holding, of course, 
a vast number of inconsistent faiths) is bound to choose out the 
one true faith, and propagate it, under pain of the “ disfavour of 
God.” Besides this, the principle of the Bill was inconsistent 
with the Act of Union. He believed that there was a great re- 
action springing up in the country against the Bill, and held that 
if the Irish Protestant Church had been a great injustice to 
Ireland, as it is now said to be, some previous statesman must 
have discovered it before Mr. Gladstone! With such arguments 
as these,—ground out from a sort of mill full of like gritty frag- 
ments,—Dr. Bickersteth made up a remarkably hard and silly 
speech. 


The palm of debate belongs to the Bishops, but the speeches of 
many lay peers were worthy of the reputation of the House. The 
worst of all delivered by leading men was that of Lord Derby, 
who did not make a single point except in his peroration, in which 
he alluded with some dignity and much pathos to his age. His 
official life was ended, his political life was nearly over, the 
term of his natural life was approaching, and it was therefore 
with a full sense of his responsibilities that he opposed the Bill. 
The best of all was Lord Salisbury’s,—the “ terrible Marquis" 
delivering a speech full of sustained eloquence and dignity, in 
which he called on his party not to refuse a second reading to the 
Bill, defined the relation of the Lords to the Commons, as one of 
inferiority only when the Commons and the nation were one, as on the 
point of Disestablishment one they certainly now were, and denied 
that in yielding to the nation the Lords forfeited one jot of their 
freedom or their honour. He believed that amendments, substan- 
tial amendments, might be carried, and instanced the amendment 
in the Reform Bill in favour of minorities. Mr. Disraeli, “‘ who 
could not be accused of arrogance in rejecting amendments,” utterly 
refused one in favour of minorities, yet accepted it when voted by 
the Lords. Lord Carnarvon, who spoke on Monday, also made a 
good speech, penetrated by the feeling that the State often fettered 
the Church, especially in Ireland, where governments made her “a 
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cesspool of patronage ;” but his voice was accidentally weak, and the 
reporters made an astounding mess of some classical points. He 
defended the admission of the Bill into Committee, ‘* as the delibe- 
rate and expressed opinion of the country,” but denounced its 
niggardliness, declaring that it-left the Church only £150,000 
besides the life interests, and believed that with a majority in 
that House, and a great minority in the country, amendments 
would be sure of full consideration. Lord Granville’s speech was, 
on the whole, the weakest he ever delivered. He seemed nervous 
or ill, and for once slightly overdid conciliation. However, he 
described the Bill effectively, and Lord Grey (‘Tuesday) supplied 
deficiencies, describing the Bill as the result of an opinion 
which had been growing silently for years until it had become 
irresistible. Of course, he was crotchety, declaring that the 
agitation had destroyed peace in Ireland, and wanting many 
amendments ; but still he accepted disestablishment as inevitable, 
and wound up a speech, acrid but lucid and dignified, by calling 
on the waverers not to avoid the responsibility of voting for the 
Bill. 


The Dii Minores may be more briefly dismissed. Lord Har- 
rowby only repeated the worn-out, semi-religious arguments 
against the Bill; Lord Clarendon made a short man-of-the-world 
speech, in which the newest point was that all foreigners con- 
demned the Irish Church; the Duke of Richmond descanted with 
much power on the unwisdom of forcing a collision with the 
people; Lord Redesdale declared uncompromising hostility, 
though he is willing that some Catholic Bishops should be admit- 
ted into the Lords; Lord Stanhope, detesting the Bill, wished to 
amend it in Committee ; and Lord Kimberley warned the House not 
to be influenced by the fear of being thought afraid. All the lay 
speeches in direct support of the Bill were more or less poor, and we 
are not sure that those of the Dukes of Devonshire and Cleveland 
were not the most influential. The great Whig magnates had not 
much to say, but they said it clearly, aud to Peers it meant much, 
namely, that they, of all men alive most interested in the security 
of property in general, and advowsons in particular, saw no 
danger in the Bill. There are men with whom such a declaration, 
made by such men, will weigh more than any argument, and we 
do not know that they are wrong. ‘The instinct of great proprie- 
tors tells them quite as well as reason when property is endangered 
by legislation. It seems the Cavendishes have been told they 
have no right to speak on this question, because they hold so much 
property taken from Catholic priests. The Duke rejected that 
argument, but he missed a splendid point in rejoinder. Have the 
Bishops and clergy, the whole of whose revenue was taken from 
the Catholic Church, been silent in the debate ? 








One feature in this debate was very remarkable. Scarcely a 
Peer stood up on either side, except Lords Salisbury and Carnarvon, 
who did not declare that, at heart, he was in favour of the old policy 
of levelling-up,—of endowing both creeds. Even Dr. Thirlwall was 
on this side, and there was not from first to last one single formal 
denunciation of the idea. Nevertheless, and this is still more 
remarkable, not one speaker was found even to mention the still 
more statesmanlike proposal, advocated by SirJamesGraham,—that 
of endowing the Catholic Church only, as the creed of the majority, 
and leaving the Protestant churches, like the Nonconformist 
bodies, to rely upon the people. That policy, which in a genera- 
tion would make Protestantism the popular, and Catholicism the 
suspected creed, was never once alluded to. It is, of course, as 
hopeless as the recall of the past, but their Lordships are not 
always deterred by that consideration. 


The Peers are very strong upon ‘‘ amendments,” but they have 
not apparently made up their minds as to what amendments 
they will ask for. As far as we can perceive their drift, they 
intend to ask for the glebe-houses, without mortgages,—offering, 
perhaps, in return, though they do not sayso, manses for the Catholic 
priesthood,—all private gifts to the Church since 1560, instead of 
1660, a change which Mr, Gladstone says would be matter of form, 
and a sum of money as a nest-egg for a future Sustentation Fund. In 
their own dialect, they call this compensation for the vested interests 
of the Protestant congregations, but they do not give any estimate 
of the sum they want, which is very material to the issue. Mr. 
Disraeli, when making that demand, asked that the Church should 
be re-endowed; but Lord Salisbury will, we presume, be more 
practical than that. It is, however, upon that point that the 
struggle will come. 





The aristocratic world, and still more the would-be aristocratic 
world, have been in a fidget all the week over a letter of Mr. 
Bright's. He had been asked to a meeting at Birmingham called 





to support the Government against the Lords, and declined to go - 
but said he thought the Lords not very wise, recommended them 
not to compel people to inquire how the nation was to get on with 
a majority of 100 in one House opposed by a majority of 10) in 
another, but trusted in the ability-amd the goodness of not a few 
Peers to prevent a collision. A more moderate and sensible letter, 
—we have elsewhere given the ipsissima verba,—never was written : 
but flunkeyism took the alarm, pseudo-Liberal journals held up 
their hands in horror, the Lords are thin-skinned just now, and 
on Thursday Lord Cairns tried to make capital out of the incident, 
Analyzing the letter as if it had been written on parchment, he 
declared it to mean that the Lords were fools who ought to be 
coerced, and asked whether Government approved or endorsed it, 
Lord Granville, of course, said no, stated that he was authorized 
by Mr. Bright to express regret for any offence given to the 
House, and tried to show that the Peers had said quite as hard 
things of the Cabinet. He would for his part rather be accused 
of foolishness than of theft. He was, however, repeatedly inter- 
rupted, the Lords evidently thinking it quite impertinent in Mr. 
Bright to have an opinion about their conduct at all, and shiver- 
ing partly with rage and partly with fear at any attack, however 
imaginary, on their independence. Olympus quivering under a 
sarcasm from Prometheus, bound though the ‘Titan be, that is 
about the position, aud it does not tempt one to believe in the 
reality of the Deities’ pretensious. Serenity is the first attribute 
of power. 

There was a mass-meeting in Manchester on this day week 
against the Irish Church Bill, apparently called to hear Mr. 
Gladstone denominated Judas Iscariot by a concurrent testimony 
of various speakers. One of them said he was worse, as he had 
exhibited no remorse, ¢.e., We suppose not yet hanged himself. 
Lord Claud Hamilton the younger,—not he whom Mr. Glad- 
stone calls his noble friend,—who addressed the meeting, did not 
go quite so far as this. He only said that Mr. Gladstone justified 
the grant to Maynooth on the ground of the rich endowments of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the turn of which for disendowment he 
intimated, “ with that grim horrible countenance of his, tliat 
sinister expression which overshadows his countenance whenever 
he alludes to any of the Protestant institutions of the country,”-- 
would come soon. Mass-meetings called to hear Mr. Gladstone 
identified with Judas Iscariot, and to listen to coarse caricatures 
of his expression of face from young Orange lords, are not the sort 
of demonstration that means business. ‘These are the debaucheries 
of politics, indulged in for the pleasure of strong scnsations, after 
which come depression and blue devils. 


Dr. Jebb, a respectable parson and member of the English 
Church Convocation, appears to be one of those political grog- 
drinkers. In the meeting of Convocation on Wednesday, speak- 
ing on the question of the Irish Church, he said he was going to 
restrain himself, or else his language would be actionable. He 
then proceeded to say that Mr. Gladstone had ‘forfeited the 
respect of the country, and was not one to be trusted with a single 
thing where the interests of two parties were concerned.” He 
then went on to say that ‘‘all who supported the Bill should be 
cut off from private friendships,” that ‘‘he himself would not act 
with men who supported the Bill, for those who supported the 
Bill could not have a spark of honesty or principle”; but here he 
was called to order by the Prolocutor, and succumbed. Poor Dr. 
Jebb! Even those of his friends who are to be cut off from his 
private friendship will doubtless continue to believe him a mau of 
honesty and principle, and, probably, even a man of strong affec- 
tions and disaffections,—but will they not recognize with mild 
gratitude the gulf now yawning between them as a dispensation of 
Providence which it would be almost impious to attempt to 
bridge ? 

The Bishop of Ely has presented to the Upper House of Con- 
vocation a petition signed by High, Low, and Broad Churchmen, 
praying that some modification might be made in the Athanasian 
Creed. Better abolish it altogether. The damnatory clauses 
are of course the main difficulty; but the theology is bad, too, 
and as different from that of the Nicene Creed on one side, as is the 
Arian theology on the other. 


Mr. Forster’s Education Bill passed through Committee on 
Monday night amidst much cheering, and will now, after the 
report and its third reading, which are little beyond matters 
of form, go to the Lords. For some reasous it would 
be almost better the Lords should let off their surplus steam 
in the rejection of the Irish Church Bill, and then we should 
be nearly sure to have two most important bills sent from 
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the Commons,—the University Test Bill, and this Endowed 
Schools’ Bill,—passed by them in the reaction. But, in any case, 
we hope they will accept this very wise and statesmanlike 
measure, which has now received the assent of nearly all the most 
weighty Conservative statesmen in the Lower House. Mr. 
Forster has managed the discussions in Committee,—both the 
Select Committee and the Committee of the whole House, —with 
consummate skill, conceding whatever he could to his opponents, 
but nothing which was really essential to the strong working of a 
very strong measure. The Conservatives themselves on Monday 
night were warm in his praise. 


The Emperor has apparently decided to maintain the status quo. 
One M. Mackau, an official candidate, has been directed to write 
a letter, or to believe he has written a letter, to which the Emperor 
has replied. The letter is not published, but the reply is, and 
runs as follows:—‘t You express a desire that my Government 
may be strong enough to resist the aggressive attacks of some 
parties, and to give to liberty durable securities by causing it to 
rest on power firmly and vigilantly exercised. You add, with 
reason, that the concession of a principle or the sacrifice of indivi- 
duals is always ineffectual in the face of popular movements, and 
that a Government which respects itself ought to yield neither to 
pressure, to excitement, nor to revolt. ‘This opinion is mine.” 
Certainly, and the words too, if style is any proof of authorship. 


M. de Persigny has addressed a letter to M. Emile Ollivier 
ahich has been published, the writer says without his consent, but 
he certainly leaves M. Ollivier free to do as he will with his letter. 
Its drift is that the Government should be more severe, that its 
agents are too indifferent, that France wants to establish liberty 
‘* the inflexible severity of Brutus, the terrible courage of Publi- 
cola ;” that M. Gambetta, for instance, ought not * to have been 
permitted to brave the Empire under the very eyes of the law,” or 
the public meetings to have “ outraged the Sovereign, religion, the 
family, aud property.” ‘The Emperor should summon to his side 
anew generation, ‘‘ young, strong, intelligent, above all, courageous 
and convinced.” ‘The letter is important if the writer were in 
communication with the Emperor, if not, it is a mere opinion that 
M. Ollivier would manage better than M. Rouher, which is 
doubtful. 


Mr. Hussey Vivian stated on Tuesday that the Coal Com- 
mission had completely examined the Bristol, Gloucestershire, and 
Somersetshire coal-field, and their report was most satisfactory. 
Only one-fortieth of this district, on the least favourable computa- 
tion, had been exhausted, and the supply from this source alone was 
practically inexhaustible, even if the nation consumed one hundred 
millions of tons a year. The remaining coal-fields will probably 
be found to be as well filled, and, it is believed, the report will 
show coalenough “ for all time.” Mr. Vivian did not, however, 
give the information most needed,—the probable price at which 
this supply could be raised. Price is everything to this question, 
for at 20s. extra per ton we could borrow from the coal-fields of 
the world. 


A telegram of the 22nd May from Melbourne reports that the 
members mentioned elsewhere as expelled from the Assembly of 
Victoria for giving and taking bribes for votes within the Cham- 
ber, have been re-elected by their constituents. The knot of 
squatters who furnished the money have been committed to gaol 
for breach of privilege, but released by the Judges. Parliament 
intends to appeal to the Privy Council in defence of its privileges ; 
but we want to know why, instead of wasting time in that fash- 
ion, it does not make bribe-taking or giving, a legal offence, to be 
tried before the ordinary tribunals, the Attorney-General prose- 
cuting ? 





We have not often felt much commiseration for the Pope, but 
we confess that Dr. Cumming’s threat to attend the General 
Council and prove to him how wrong he is, fills us with a certain 
commiseration for him, should he not be able to ward off this 
calainity. It is asserted that Dr. Cumming is to prove to the Pope, 
—if allowed to attend the Council,—that the questions on which 
Protestants differ are ‘like the clouls which float above and 
darken, it is true, the light slightly as they pass, but that the 
great truths on which they are at one are like the stars, far beyond 
the clouds, shining in their original and undimmed splendour.” It 
would be very pleasant to hear such a thesis made out, if it were 
only true, which it isn’t. But to hear Dr. Cumming prove a false- 
hood with much expenditure of breath is too melancholy a fate 
even for a Pope, and we earnestly advise Cardinal Antonelli to 
hint to Dr. Cumming that if he comes within 666 miles of Rome, 





he will be identified by Catholics with the false prophet or one of 
the frogs, and be in danger of his life. For our parts, we see as 
yet little real agreement in the Roman Church, and less in the 
Protestant,—though some signs of a -growing disposition in both 
to agree that Dr. Cumming talks very fast about what he does not 
in the least understand. 


There has been a great effort in this Irish Church debate to 
make out that the Roman Catholics really like the Established 
Church, or, at all events, do not think it any grievance, or ask for 
its removal.. Lord Harrowby quoted a letter of the late Mr. 
Dillon’s to the Tablet, to this effect, and the drift of Dr. Bernard’s 
(Bishopof Tuam’s) representations on Thursdaynight went to prove 
that the Catholics down in his part of Jreland fondly love the 
Protestant Church, if not that they are almost likely to be alienated 
by its disestablishment and disendowment. In fact, however, we 
believe that the Catholic Press is as united as possible on the 
point and the Catholic people too. The Tablet, which isin new 
hands, and very much more ably conducted than at the time 
of Mr. Dillon’s letter, is as firm on the subject as possible, and 
speaks with authority as to the unanimity of Catholic opinion in 
Ireland. Dr. Bernard is a kindly old gentleman, and we dare say 
the Catholic Irish are as polite to him as possible, even beyond the 
borders of strict truth. Clearly it is more likely an Lrishman 
should draw the long-bow in his own peculiarly gracious way 
to please an old friend, than that he should love an institution 
which represents, as Napoleon says, ‘*a memory and a defeat,”— 
the memory in this case the worse of the two. 


According to a telegram from the Times’ correspondent in 
America, Mr. Motley is not empowered to propose any settlement 
of the Alabama claims, but to express the wish of his Government 
to see the dispute settled on terms honourable and satisfactory to 
both nations. ‘ He is also instructed to state that the Neutrality 
proclamation is not in itself a cause for demanding compensation, 
or a separate ground of complaint, but that taken in connection 
with subsequent acts, it was unfriendly, as showing a feeling of 
hostility to America during the late war, and resulting in losses 
requiring reparation.” If this account be true, we fear we are not 
very far towards an agreement. The British Government may 
fairly reply that it regrets the escape of the Alabama, and would 
regard it, taken alone, as an unfriendly act ; but that it appeals to 
the issue of the Neutrality proclamation under the circumstances 
under which it was actually issued,—at the special instigation of 
English Northerners,—as disproving finally any unfriendly inten- 
tion in that act, and reducing the claim definitively to a question 
of administrative negligence at most. 


The Registrar-General reports that one death in every 28 in 
England is by violence. In the five years ending December 31, 
1867, 83,853 violent deaths were recorded, of which 28,114 were 
from fractures and other mechanical injuries; 14,942 from 
chemical injuries, such as poisoning, burning, or scalding ; 23,828 
from drowning or suffocation ; 4,175 from railway accidents; and 
5,898 from accidents in mines. ‘These numbers are not large, leas 
than the loss in many a campaign, but it is strange to hear that 
800 children are burnt to death, and 600 scalded to death every 
year in Great Britain. Who would have thought that the childish 
temptation to play with the kettle would have perceptibly increased 
mortality ? 


Sir G. Grey, late Governor of New Zealand ; the Hon. Charles 
Clifford, late Speaker of the House of Representatives; Mr. 
Sewell, late Colonial Secretary of the colony; Major Atkinson, 
late Minister of Colonial Defence; and Mr. J. Logan Campbell, 
late Member of the Executive Council, have drawn up a very 
weighty memorial against the statements of the last despatch of 
Lord Granville’s to New Zealand, of which we have twice had 
occasion to speak in the gravest language of regret. The memorial 
states that many of the assertions of Lord Granville’s despatch 
are absolutely unfounded,—especially it asserts that the colonists 
never requested to have the obligations arising out of the rela- 
tions to the natives transferred to them, but utterly declined them ; 
and finally, it states that the despatch itself, being published, as 
it will be, in the colony simultaneously with the withdrawal of 
the last regiment, will be considered by the natives as a signal for 
insurrection against a body of settlers formally rebuked and 
abandoned by the Minister of their Queen. The despatch will, 
say the memorialists, alienate the affections of Her Majesty's 
loyal subjects, and tend to drive the colony out of the Empire. 
That this will be its unhappy tendency we have already twice 
indicated our deep conviction. 





Consols were on Friday evening 923 to 928. 
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THE RELIGIOUS GUIDANCE OF THE BISHOPS. 


HE Bishops have unquestionably entered a good appearance 
during this Irish Church discussion, not only as orators, 
but as political debaters. If they would only think it their 
duty to care as much for the religious side of politics as they 
evidently do for the political side of religion, they might make 
some of the most powerful and acceptable members of the 
Upper House. The Bishops of Ripon (Dr. Bickersteth), and 
of Tuam (Dr. Bernard), did not, indeed, obtain any close atten- 
tion. The former is a grating, dogmatic, narrow-minded 
speaker of the dismallest class. The latter is mild, but with- 
out power. Yet four at least of the episcopal speakers have 
displayed a vigour and eloquence not even approached by any 
of their party in the House of Commons, except Sir Roundell 
Palmer, and, in his own peculiar way, Mr. Disraeli. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is a perfect model of the temperate- 
ness, dignity, and lucidity of a life peer. The Bishop of Derry is 
a fine specimen of the somewhat florid taste, but rich humour 
and wide reading, of the Irish Protestant dignitary. The Bishop 
of St. David’s is a scholar of the highest type, with a pure love 
of truth, and even purer love of knowledge, and that slightly 
ironic edge to his genius, which enables him, by the merest turn 
of his weapon, as it were, to wound without lacerating his oppo- 
nents in debate, The Archbishop of Dublin isa little too queru- 
lous and plaintive for success as a debater, and he cannot speai: 
—but even Ais speech has a certain classical refinement about it 
when you come to read it in quiet, without the feminine asso- 
ciations of lawn sleeves and aprons. And the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, though he can spéak with far too much of the special 
pleader’s subtlety when he has, as he had on Tuesday, a poor 
case and is so intent on proving that all the world habitually 
mistakes the grossest injustice for the purest justice that he 
rather weakens our confidence in his sounder arguments, has 
displayed so keen a sagacity at least in rejecting worthless 
arguments, so considerable a tact in adapting what seem to us 
arguments not much better for the audience he was address- 
ing, and so consummate an oratorical genius in the form and 
manner of his eloquence, that he might well take the most 
commanding position open to an ecclesiastic in the House of 
Lords. 

But, after all, though we may heartily congratulate ourselves 
on finding prudent and able and keen and humorous and eloquent 
speakers either in our Bishops or in any other class of our legis- 
lators, the chief advantage we ought to look for from the former 
is a tone of mind less worldly, more earnest, of purer morality, 
more anxiously guarded against the fallacies of self-interest, in 
a word, more spiritual, and if it only might be, also more 
ardent, a little less weighed down by the cares and pettinesses 
of this life, and more capable of enthusiasm, than our other 
legislators. We do not say it is in the highest degree reason- 
able to expect this. After all, bishops and clergymen have 
never been, and never ought to be, anything but ordinary men. 
They will always share the virtues and faults of the laymen 
among whom they live. Only they are, or at least some- 
times are, and always should be, selected for feeling a 
more eager interest than usual in our highest concerns, 
and a more real enthusiasm for them. If, at least, 
bishops have no superiority over ordinary men in moral 
and spiritual insight, their selection for offices of govern- 
ment is scarcely justified. In any case, it is impossible not to 
ask, after such a debate as this,—a debate in which the Right 
Reverend Bench have taken so conspicuous and so brilliant a 
part,—‘ Was the tone of debate raised, or was it not raised, 
to a higher level by their arguments? Did they, or did 
they not, show a severer appreciation of their own induce- 
ments to be partial than other Peers? Were they more exacting 
with themselves, more fully disposed to dojustice to their oppon- 
ents, than otherPeers? Did they compel men’s consciences to go 
beneath the surface of party-action, and to answer the sort of 
questions by which, when we are really alone beneath the eye 
of God, we test the sincerity and depth of our own principles ? 
We fear that of only one of the Episcopal orators we have 
heard, can as much as this be said in any sense, and that was 
of the Bishop of St. David’s. And we say this, as far as we 
know ourselves, not because he happens to agree with us, but 
simply because he really did introduce a deeper and more 
self-testing tone into the debate. Just look a moment at 


the chief ideas of the better episcopal speeches. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, who was the first of the 
prelates to break silence, and whose speech was in its way 





this not a syllable of his speech went. He threw out a hint 
that the resumption of some millions of Church property by the 
nation could not but injure the security of all property, but 
he intimated, with a modesty that seemed to be more politic 
than genuine, that on such a subject he was no match for the 
Law Lords, and passed from it. He then entered on the only 
thought of his speech, that State endowments sustain a sober 
religion, while the Voluntary system, so far as it succeeds, can 
only succeed in maintaining a fanatical religion. “There isa 
sort of spurious religion which lives in the passions of the 
people,”—the sort of religion, we imagine, to which the 
apostles appealed, at least as far as this test goes, for they cer- 
tainly had to make their faith find its own supplies out of the 
pockets of those to whom they appealed. Beyond this deep 
dislike to agitation, to fanaticism, to excitement (which the 
Archbishop expressed far more fully than the reporters have 
allowed to appear), there was no other approach to a moral or 
religious argument in his whole speech. “Let your modera- 
tion be known unto all men, and clinch it by a State-Church if 
you can, and by reasonable endowments, if you can no longer do 
this without defying the national will,’”"—such was the spiritual 
essence of the Archbishop’s advice. We do not say that was 
not the advice of a statesman. We do say it was as far as 
possible from the advice of a moral and spiritual leader who 
desires to enter into the sublime Christian passion to win 
others even by losing yourself. 

The Bishop of Derry did make some appeal to the imagi- 
native side of religion, but as far as we can judge, it was 
only to that of the Roman Catholic religion, not his own. 
He explained the sort of religious compulsion under which 
a Roman Catholic gives generously to his Church,—‘‘ When he 
looks in imagination to the spirits of the loved and lost, wher 
he looks back on all the unkindnesses which may have taken 
place in life, what man with a man’s heart would not coin that 
heart into gold, if he could only help them? As long as the 
coarser motives of fear and the finer motives of love remain, 
the Roman Catholic priesthood will always have a tremendous 
leverage.” And Dr. Alexander seemed to think there were no 
“finer motives of love” in the Protestant faith, to supply the 
place of that affectionate desire to buy souls out of purgatory 
to which he attributes the rich Roman Catholic revenues. Is 
not thata simple confession that the Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland has withdrawn itself pretty completely from those 
deepest places of the soul which, even though through super- 
stitious fictions, the Roman Catholics know how to reach ? 
Is not this a curious confession by a Protestant Irish bishop 
that his Church wields at least no profound spiritual fascina- 
tion in its present prosperity? “In her prosperity, she said, ‘I 
shall never be moved,’’’—so strongly, she thought, had the Lord 
made her establishment to stand. Is it not barely possible 
for the Bishop to conceive that there may be some gain to 
that Church, not quite of the human kind, in the trouble 
which is coming upon her? At any rate, the Bishop of Derry 
seems to us quite naif in his confession that the Protestant 
Church has at present lost the secret of reaching the depths 
of the Irish heart. The Bishop made one claim, however, for 
his Church,—that if it had not won the faith of the external 
Catholic population, it had brought the humanizing influences 
of science and literature to bear upon the nation’s life. If 
the Irish nation will not eat of the fruit of the tree of life, 
he said, still “‘ the leaves of the tree are for the healing of the 
nations.’”’ Probably no one is a better judge of that than Dr. 
Alexander, who is himself an accomplished literary man. 
But what shall we say of the argument, that it is worth while, 
we will not say, to rob a nation, for that the Bishop dis- 
putes, but, at least, to let a nation believe itself robbed, 
and let the jealousies which grow out of that belief con- 
tinue, in order to strew the grave of the love which 
ought to exist between Catholic and Protestant, in this 
babes-of-the-wood fashion, with the fallen leaves of literary 
fancy? The Bishop thought that for the House of Commons 
to justify in any degree the jealousy felt by Irish priests, 
themselves living in poor hovels, of the more luxurious par- 
sonages of the Establishment, is in his own not too fastidiously 
courteous language ‘‘a panegyric on nastiness, and an apo- 
theosis of filth,”—entirely ignoring the whole point of the 
matter, which is that the luxurious parsonages are built out of 
national funds, which, if so employed at all, ought in justice to 
have furnished the priest his dwelling. The Bishop of Derry 
only added, in a spiritual point of view, to the debate, evidence 
of decently but not too well controlled party-passion, and a 
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deep conviction that Catholicism gets far more “leverage” | tions of Catholic property to individuals in centuries past, to 


out of its falsehoods, than Protestantism out of its truths. 


| 


the cancelling of a public contract, the power to cancel 


The Archbishop of Dublin’s speech was little more than a which the nation never did or could give up, he greatly 
moan, barbed with the taunt that this act of justice to Ire- | abused his wonderful power of plausible and eloquent exposi- 


land was conceived in fear (of the Fenians), was the offspring | tion. 


He might as well say that we are bound to give back 


of a craven spirit, and would win for the statesmen and the | the land confiscated to Norman nobles on the Norman conquest 
arty who carry it, nothing but contempt in addition to the of England for the same reason for which we are bound, in 


hate entertained before. 


We need not comment on the modern days, to repeal laws passed in the interest of a class 


spiritual value of this curious outburst of spiteful ecclesiastical (like the Corn laws), and to use our permanent legislative 
temper. Dr. Trench evidently thinks the injunction to covet | power equally for all alike. The injustice of an unjust con- 


earnestly the charity which believeth and hopeth all things 
can have no possible application to political life. 

The Bishop of St. David’s speech was a great contrast to that 
of the Archbishop of the suffering Church. No doubt it was far 
easier for an Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of St. David's 
+o be calm and statesmanlike. It is not their fate which 
trembles in the balance. But Dr. Thirlwall was not only calm 
and statesmanlike like Dr. Tait, his speech had also a true 
spiritual tone, of which Dr. Tait’s had not a trace. His 
exposure of the “heathenish” character of the sacrilegious 
argument was conceived in the truest spirit of both Hebrew 
and Christian faith ;—(though the Pall Mall does hanker after 
showing that, though a superstition, it is here and there 
sanctioned by the Jewish Scriptures, and by Christian writers, 
which is no doubt true, and no doubt, also, the same could be 
asserted of almost every other superstition in its turn ; but 
even the eloquent advocate of Bentham’s apostolate in the 
Pall Mall will hardly assert that any among his favourite 
writer's wooden theses has done so much to break down 
this superstition as to the dedication of specific articles to God, 
as the spiritual scorn of the Psalmist and the searching invec- 
tive of Christ). But the finest part of the Bishop’s speech 
was that in which he condemned so gravely and so severely 
the angry party denunciations of Popery, not because he 
approved the spirit of the Papacy, but because he heartily dis- 
approved and feared it, while maintaining that the enormous, 
the exceptional strength of the Church of Rome in Ireland, is 
due less to the defects of the Irish character than the defects 
of our English rule, in attempting to balance it by the com- 
peting principle of Protestant ascendancy. In this part of 
his speech, the Bishop struck the highest note reached 
by any orator hitherto in the House of Lords, excepting 
in Lord Granville’s appeal to England to do to Ireland 
as she would wish that Ireland under “the same circum- 
stances would do to her ;” and he not only struck this note, 
but he did so without the slightest tone of spiritual pride, 
without launching any taunts at the Protestants of Ireland, 
‘in the most earnest spirit of calm self-knowledge. Yet even 
he might, we think, have gone deeper,—might have made an 
earnest appeal to the deeper generosity, the deeper enthusiasm 
of Christian principle, to apply that spirit of self-sacrifice to 
public matters which is recognized as the highest standard 
of Christian action in matters which concern the individual 
soul. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, in his very brilliant speech, took, 
as it seems to us, an infinitely lower ethical and spiritual tone 
than the Bishop of St. David’s, not merely because he took 
the opposite side, but because the tendency of his argument 
was almost necessarily to quibble on a great subject. Whenhe 
compared the religious work entrusted by a Government to a 
special Church, to the manufacturing work entrusted by a 
Government to a special firm, he can hardly have con- 
cealed from himself that such duty is entrusted by the 
Government to a special firm, as it believes, for the 
benefit of the whole nation, and the firm is selected only 
because it is for the benefit of the whole nation. Does he 
contend for a moment that the nation has not the right, 
and is not even under the obligation, to judge for itself 
whether that is so or not; and if it decides absolutely in 
the negative, has it not the right, and is it not even under the 
obligation, to withdraw that trust? If he denies this, he 
carefully concealed the denial under plausible liberal pro- 
fessions ; if he admits it, then, by virtue of his own analogy, 
the nation is merely doing now what every State does at times, 
cancelling a contract which is injurious instead of beneficial. 
Yet the Bishop’s effort was to make out a strong artificial 
case of grievous injustice against the nation for cancelling 
this unfortunate and grievous contract. He denies, we suppose, 
that it is unjust for a government, as the representative of a 
nation, to contract, at the cost of that nation, for what is not 
for that nation’s advantage ; yet to assert that the Irish Church 
is an advantage to the greater part of Ireland is a mockery. 
Again, when he compared the cancelling of unjust confisca- 





fiscation of individual property to individuals is long ago past. 
It would be a new and greater injustice to try to undoit. But 
the injustice of a bad use of our legislative power with regard 
to public property is not and never cay be past, and the Bishop 
is hardly honest with himself when he argues from one case 
to the other. Indeed, brilliant as Dr. Magee’s address is, it 
seems to us just such an effort (with a little more of oratorical 
sparkle in it) as we might expect from Lord Cairns. There is 
not a glimmer throughout the speech that the reverend pre- 
late had really fallen back in his own heart on the ultimate 
moral and spiritual principles which it should be the duty of 
his order to recall to the English people in such debates as these. 

On the whole, though the Bishops have made a great 
display in this debate, but one of them has struck a really re- 
ligious tone. They have appeared as brilliant laymen, one of 
them a little more prudent, another a little more humorous, a 
third a little more plausible, a fourth a little more pitiful, a 
fifth a good deal more sparkling, than the greater lay Peers ; 
but only one of them decidedly more Christian, and perhaps 
even he not striking so high a note as Lord Granville. 





THE LAY PEERS. 


HE debate in the Lords, so far as it affects the Lay Peers, 
has not been memorable. Not many of them have 
shown much intellectual grasp in dealing with this great 
Constitutional question,—Lord Grey, Lord Carnarvon, and 
Lord Salisbury alone can be said to have treated it with any- 
thing like breadth and vigour. Lord Granville, who made so 
masterly a speech last year in moving the Suspensory Bill, 
was this year, until he came to his last sentences, dry, hesi- 
tating, anxious, and plunged in detail. Lord Harrowby was 
simply gossipy, and at times twaddling, without dignity of 
manner or any trace that his mind was penetrated with a 
sense of the great political emergency with which he was 
dealing. The Dukes,—on both sides of the House,—the Duke 
of Richmond to some extent excepted,—have spoken as Dukes 
generally do speak, with an air of something between celestial 
and rustic surprise at finding themselves addressing an ordi- 
nary human assembly on an ordinary human question. Their 
hesitating and often almost provincial manner (most likely 
very unjust to themselves) of dropping jerky and incoherent 
hints, always makes you vibrate between the impression that 
they have been in too elevated a region of the human 
atmosphere to have become familiar with ordinary mortals, 
and the impression that they have been too familiar with 
things bucolic to have any great regard for things human. 
The Duke of Rutland’s jerks, for instance, sound like the jerks 
of a proud farmer, trying to interject dumb, countrified ideas 
into political conversation. The Duke of Devonshire’s jerks 
are like the jerks of an ineffable graciousness unaccustomed 
to communicate freely with the world below, but benevolently 
bent on opening the intercourse. And the Duke of Cleve- 
land's are something between the two. Lord Clarendon and 
Lord Kimberley always speak with sense and with tolerable 
fluency, but then they always speak with their understandings 
—pouring out fluent remarks,—and not with their characters. 
They have not the art,—the only art which can win serious 
attention to speakers,—of making it felt that they are not so 
much making remarks, as bringing their force of character to 
bear on affairs. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who could not help 
being a character if he wished, has, like Lord Derby, lost the 
power which he must once have had, though not in Lord 
Derby’s measure, to impress himself on his words. The Law 
Lords are somewhat more impressive, at least in their 
style; but some of them (like Lord Romilly) lay down the 
law with too positive and pragmatic an air, and none of 
them, not even Lord Chelmsford,—Lord Cairns had not 
spoken at the time we are writing,—have really thrown 
their hearts into this debate. Perhaps of the secondary 
speakers none was so unique in his way as Lord Redesdale. 
There was real strength o/'« sort in the unassuming, business- 
like detail with which he confuted the assertion of one of the 
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Liberal speakers, that the House of Lords had lost a weight 
in the country which it had never recovered by rejecting 
the Reform Bill. He ran over the part actually taken by the 
House of Lords between 1832 and 1841, showing how coolly 
it had persevered in rejecting several not unimportant measures 
sent up by the Lower House, especially Irish-Church measures, 
and had even succeeded in partially converting the country, 
or, at any rate, the Lower House, to its own view; and he 
argued, not without plausibility, that the House of Lords has 
never really had greater weight with the country or exercised 
a more important influence over it, than it did during the nine 
years after its severe struggle with and defeat by the Com- 
mons. Lord Redesdale was even more unique when he passed 
from this historical detail with scarcely a shadow of change 
in his manner, without a modulation in his hearty, business- 
like, unmodulated, and unmodulateable voice, to the question 
of sacrilege,—the solemn curse passed, as he believes, in Scrip- 
ture on measures like this, and the view he will take of this 
vote when he comes to lie on his own death-bed. Earnest 
in his dry way, and profoundly respectable as Lord 
Redesdale always is, no one with a shade of humour, 
even if he had sympathized with his view, could have 
helped smiling as the Chairman of Committees laid his finger, 
as it were, in his ordinary matter-of-fact way, on the Standing 
Order in the spiritual world which regulates this peculiar case. 
We fear Lord Redesdale’s quotation, if it proves anything, 
proves too much for his purpose. If Malachi meant that the 
reluctance of the Jewish people to pay tithes had brought 
the curse of drought upon the people, we have long ago in- 
curred that curse, and ‘“‘robbed God” fifty times. There was 
something inexpressibly grotesque in hearing Lord Redesdale 
launch this imprecation in his dry, matter-of-fact tone at 
the Opposition, admitting, at the same time, as he might 
have admitted a difficulty in a Railway Bill, that they would 
think very little of it now, though they would get very 
uncomfortable under it when their politics were all in 
the past, and death immediately in the future. Yet there 
was real, though, we fear, impracticable, statesmanship in 
one of Lord Redesdale’s suggestions,—that the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican Irish Churches alike should seat a certain num- 
ber of Bishops in the House of Lords, each Church presenting 
three names to the Government on every vacancy, out of which 
one should be selected to fill the see and sit in the Lords. 

Of the Lay Peers, then, the only ones who have treated this 
question with anything like the breadth and ability of several 
of the Bishops, are Lord Carnarvon and Lord Salisbury, who 
can neither of them help being statesmen, who both of them 
fully realize the magnitude of the forces now engaged, both 
of them deeply value their Church, and both of them feel 
that the Church is infinitely more deeply interested in being 
withdrawn from this mélée and confusion of battle, than in 
winning a temporary and disastrous victory. Lord Carnar- 
von’s demonstration that it was not a religious, but a 
national question, was the most striking point in his speech, 
as his plea for reserving more endowments was the weakest, 
Lord Salisbury on this head making a far more impressive 
and telling case. The problem is very much the same, said 
Lord Carnarvon with very striking effect, as that which 
was before the country in 1828. ‘“ Then, as now, there 
were three alternatives,—emancipation, reconquest, and re- 
peal. You might almost describe our present position 
in the same language. Then, as now, there were the same 
resentment for the past, the same vague hopes for the future ; 
then, as now, Ireland was divided into two camps, and exposed 
to all the chances of religious conflagration. Then, as now, 
because the parallel is really very curious, a very large part of 
England at least was adverse to the change, while Ireland 
was favourable to it, and just as the question of the Union 
was carried into emancipation, so is the question of the Union 
now carried into this measure.’ No answer could be more 
complete to the idle shriek which is now being raised about 
the danger of Ulster disloyalty. Catholic emancipation has 
not made the Orangemen less loyal, on the whole, than they 
were before, and it as made them, on the whole, more 
respectful to their Catholic fellow-countrymen. Catholic 
emancipation has not made them join the Irish Catholics in 
crying out for a repeal of the Union; it has made the cry of 
the Irish Catholics for that policy far less alarming. So, too, 
religious equality, once effected, will not make the Orangemen 
less loyal to the Empire, and it will make them still more 
respectful to the rival Church. It will not make them more 


anxious for a repeal of the Union,—their sympathies can 
never be other than Imperial sympathies,—and it will make 





the Catholics reconsider very gravely whether or not they 
may not be more impartially governed from London than they 
could be, if engaged in a constant struggle with the vigorous 
Orangemen of Ulster. 

Lord Salisbury’s very powerful speech of Thursday night 
was a still heavier blow to the advocates of internecine war 


with the Commons. His review of the constitutional question 
of the moment was far the most impressive yet taken. His 
demonstration of the difficulty which the Commons would 
have in rejecting any moderately conceived amendments was 
irresistible, and his illustration from the action of Mr. Disraeli 
in relation to the Minority Clause in the last Reform Bill,—a 
clause introduced by the Peers after it had been “almost con- 
tumeliously”’ refused by that Minister “ who certainly could 
not be called arrogant in the refusal of amendments,” in the 
Commons,—was most felicitous. And Lord Salisbury’s exposi- 
tion of the vast advantages which the Peers would thereby 
gain for their action with the nation, if they were compelled 
to throw out the Bill by the stiffneckedness of the Ministry in 
resisting minor alterations, was absolutely triumphant :— 


“Well, suppose Mr. Gladstone does arrogantly refuse to accept these 
amendments. Suppose he threatens attempts at coercion. Suppose ho 
suggests a refusal of sapplies—a remedy that appears to me so comical 
that I should almost like the sensation. To refuse the supplies would, 
no doubt, be very disagreeable to soldiers and police and other people : 
but it would not much affect us. Suppose Mr. Gladstone should refuse 
the supplies, or adopt any other coup d'état ; suppose he should go to the 
nation, and say the House of Lords had insisted upon inserting 1560 
instead of 1660, or had determined upon allowing 16 years instead of 
14 as the purchase of life interests; or had given a bit of glebo land in 
this quarter and a bit of glebe land in that quarter, and because they 
had done so he called on the nation to destroy the Uonstitution and put 
an end to the House of Lords, do you imagine that the people of England 
would be foolish enough to do any such thing? No, my Lords, the poople 
of England interfere for great and broad principles, which form a turning- 
point in our policy ; but they leave the decision of the details of those prin- 
ciples to be carried out by the authorities to whom the Constitution has 
entrusted the settlement of those details. My Lords, I don’t believe that 
any minister, however great his talents, however brilliant his success, is 
powerful enough to coerce one branch of the Legislature, if in details of 
this kind its opinions don't chance to coincide with his own. I believe 
that by refusing the second reading of this Bill you are accepting the 
battle-ground offered to you by your adversaries, instead of taking that 
which you might have selected for yourselves.” 


If logic of this kind cannot convince the Peers of the true 
interests of their order, they can hardly deserve to have an 
order to defend. Though almost all the honours of rhetoric, 
and most even of the merits of lucid and temperate reason, 
have been won by the Bench of Bishops, it has certainly 
been reserved to two great statesmen of the middle party to 
state the true constitutional position with a masculine force 
otherwise quite unparalleled in the debate. 





MR. BRIGHT’S “ INDISCRETION.” 

}) XCEPT, perhaps, in his capacity as orator this journal 
will scarcely be accused of an undue reverence for 

Mr. Bright. We have always considered the doctrines of 
the Manchester School, apart from their economical side, 
as opposed to the first principles of English Radicalism, 
and Mr. Bright as their most enthusiastic and formidable 
exponent, have regarded his accession to the Cabinet with 
apprehension as an obstacle to constructive legislation, and 
have repeatedly censured what seems to us his overweening 
individuality. We may therefore lay claim to freedom from 
partizan prejudice when we express the deep sense of shame, 
shame amounting to humiliation, with which we regard the 
treatment Mr. Bright has received from the Liberal party for 
his letter about the Peers. That party has not for years 
placed itself in so unworthy a position, has never, that 
we can remember, so clearly betrayed the taint of 
philistine flunkeyism which so degrades the English middle- 
class. Mr. Bright, it appears, had been asked by his own con-- 
stituents to be present at a meeting to be held in support of 
the Administration against probable condemnation by the- 
Lords. Just after the letter arrived the Conservative Peers 
held a great, but informal, meeting, and decided almost unani- 
mously that the Irish Church Bill,—a measure which has en- 
listed Mr. Bright’s sympathies more, perhaps, than any other 
ever proposed in Parliament,—should be contemptuously thrown 
out, rejected on its principle, without an effort at amendment. 
It was while excited by this resolution that Mr. Bright had to 
answer his constituents, and had he answered them in a spirit 
of unmistakable anger, he would have done no more than 
express the feeling of every genuine Liberal. Instead of that, 
he penned the most moderate letter consistent with the truth, 
and refused the request to attend the meeting, being anxious, 
like his chief, to avoid even the appearance of sanctioning 
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pular dictation to the Lords. We say the letter is most 
moderate, for there is not a sentence in it which, if read as any 
other man’s letter would have been read, can be twisted into 
anything which the House of Peers has a right to consider 
disrespectful. ‘The Lords,” wrote Mr. Bright, “are not 
very wise,” and Lord Cairns, with the skill of a practised 
lawyer, insisted that this was only an euphonious manner of 
calling the Peers fools,—but the obvious meaning of the sen- 
tence is a very different one. Mr. Bright was not writing of 
the Lords in the abstract, but of the Lords in their then action, 
and was it for him to pronounce that action wise, or abstain 
from saying that he thought it foolish? 1t was foolish, as foolish 
as the ablest Peers in the House have described it to be, and 
Mr. Bright had as much right to say so as any one of the 
thousand politicians who in every club in the country except 
the Carlton were on that Sunday saying the same thing. 
“Tf,” he continued, “they should delay the passing of the 
Irish Church Bill for three months, they will stimulate dis- 
cussion on important questions which, but for their infatua- 
tion, might have slumbered for many years. It is possible 
that a good many people may ask what is the special value of 
a Constitution which gives a majority of 100 in one House for 
a given policy, and a majority of 100 in another House against 
it.” If that is not true, what is true? Is there a man 
among the Peers who does not know it to be true? Is it not 
exactly what the strongest Peers, men like Lord Salisbury or 
the Duke of Richmond, have been saying all the week, what 
the Duke of Wellington repeatedly said, what every friend of 
the British Constitution hasbeen saying ever since 1688? What, 
in fact, is it but a slight amplification of the old statement, 
the most genuinely Conservative that can come from a 
Minister’s mouth, that “the Queen’s Government must be 
carried on,’ that there is nothing to be so much dreaded by 
Conservatives as a dead-lock in the machinery of the State, or 
a thorough discussion of those “arcana of the Constitution ” 
which, whenever it occurs, will produce changes to which all 
that have passed are trivialities. “Instead,” adds the writer, 
“of doing alittle childish tinkering about life peerages, it 
wonld be well if the Peers could bring themselves on a line 
with the opinions and necessities of our day. In harmony 
with the nation, they may go on for a long time; but 
throwing themselves athwart its course, they may meet with 
accidents not pleasant for them to think of.” ‘Childish 
tinkering” is of course a “strong” phrase to apply to the acts 
of men who do not hesitate to describe the writer's acts as 
* sacrilegious thefts,” and Peers evidently think they are like 
women, who may denounce, but may not be denounced ; but 
the expression is in meaning identical with that of Lord 
Derby’s speech against the scheme, while the words which 
follow it are almost transcripts from Lord Salisbury’s own. 
The Marquis,—who might have had the manliness to get up 
and deride the feminine sensitiveness of hard lawyers like 
Lord Cairns and the tearful sensibility of grandees to a few 
rough words,—said that he wanted to bring his House into 
line and accord with the nation and the age, to make it 
more thoroughly representative. ‘ But,” concludes Mr. 
Bright, “there are not a few good and wise men among 
the Peers, and we will hope their counsels will pre- 
vail,”"—-words surely true in the Peers’ judgment, unless 
indeed they think themselves all wicked and foolish; and, as 
addressed by a popular tribune to a democratic constituency, 
singularly conciliatory, and repressive of impatience and 
clamour, Yet for such words as these, for the expression in 
a concise, though colloquial, form of a thought entertained 
by every Peer in the country, Mr. Bright has not only been 
attacked by Peers,—that was natural, though womanish., 
— but has been bespattered with abuse by Liberal 
journalists, who, always clamouring about “aristocratic 
arrogance,” grow pale with horror if a Commoner criticizes a 
Peer as he would any other being of flesh and blood. We say 
the wrath of the Peers was natural, and it was so, for an aris- 
tocracy always displays a feminine anxiety,—the anxiety of 
conscious feebleness,—about its dignity, but surely on this 
occasion it was carried too far. The House of Peers is a 
power in the land; it is debating a grand measure in a grand 
style; Great Britain and Ireland are hanging on its lips and 
listening on tiptoe for its final decision ; and it interrupts itself, 
to complain with a flush on its cheek and a tear in its voice, 
that Mr. Bright ought to be more respectful, so he ought, and 
it will punish him, so it will, Boo-hoo-o-o! A knot of school- 
girls would have been just as angry if some passer-by had 
winked, and expressed their anger very much in the same 
feebly querulous fashion. 





But Mr. Bright is not only Mr. Bright, but a Minister of 
the Crown, the “second member of the Cabinet.” Very true, 
and it is because he held that great position that his letter 
was in the highest degree advisable, and even statesmanlike. 
The great constituencies and five-sixths of the people of 
Ireland are beginning to fret under the idea that a great 
measure of justice, demanded by the nation, conceded by the 
Crown, and passed by their own representatives, may be 
refused at the pleasure of about 200 owners of land. A for- 
midable agitation seemed likely to commence, and would have 
commenced but that the Cabinet discouraged it, au/ that Mr. 
Bright’s letter to Birmingham reminded Irishmen that the 
Peers’ voice was not final, that substantive power still 
rested with a Government which had no intention of 
abandoning the measure. In Ireland especially the effect 
of the letter was eminently pacificatory, Catholic meet- 
ings shouting “ Hurrah for Mr. Bright!’ instead of “ Down 
with the Lords!’ That was not, of course, the first intention 
of the letter.—which was simply to tell Mr. Bright's con- 
stituents that, in his opinion, the Lords would be unwise to 
reject the Bill, and so bring the powers of their House under 
discussion ;—but that was its effect, and the effect was as 
beneficial as the intention was innocent. But then, we are 
finally told by Liberal journals, the letter, however blameless 
in itself, was so imprudent! The Government wanted to 
conciliate the Lords, and yet the most important member 
of it seized the occasion to affront them. That is pre- 
cisely what we deny. The letter could not have affronted 
anybody not anxiously suspicious of affront, and how could 
Mr. Bright imagine that a great Legislative body, which 
only the day before had announced its resolution to confront 
the nation, would be sensitive enough to see in a mild letter 
about the unwisdom of that course an affront to its dignity 
and its independence? How was he to predict that the 
haughtiest and, in some ways, the manliest assembly in Chris- 
tendom would all in a moment betray a sensitiveness such as 
Englishmen often ridicule in a French Chamber? The storm 
of wrath excited in the French Assembly by a chance allusion 
to Frenchmen as “subject.” has often been ridiculed by Eng- 
lish writers, but what is it to the rage excited among Peers by 
a remark that all Lords are not necessarily wise? Mr. Bright 
has been this time, we maintain, condemned without reason, 
and from a feeling which when analyzed is neither more or 
less than a latent belief that Peers as Peers are, in their collec- 
tive capacity at all events, too sacred for public criticism,—a 
feeling we certainly did not expect to sce manifested by 
Liberals. 


THE RIOTS IN FRANCE. 

HE termination of the Riots in Paris has not in the least 
altered the situation. It is well, of course, that order 

has been restored, and restored without bloodshed, but the 
Emperor is not the stronger, for no real collision has occurred. 
He is not vanquished, indeed, but also he is not victor. The 
story just now so popular in Paris, that the demonstrations 
were * got up”’ by the Police, we, of course, utterly discredit. 
The Emperor does not play with edged tools in that style, 
except when he means to strike terror ; and he has not struck 
terror, but only the skulls and lips of a few middle-class 
lookers-on. That such a theory should obtain such a cireula- 
tion is a proof of the profound disbelief which Paris entertains 
both in the humanity and the justice of its Sovereign, but there 
is another and far more probable explanation of the riots. 
They were “ tentatives.”” The physical-foree Reds, knowing 
that Paris was excited, that the elections had infused a new con- 
fidence into their party, and thatthe Emperor was alarmed at the 
distaste felt towards hisr¢yime, organized the demonstrations, not 
in the hope of defeating the police, but of producing a collision 
out of which anything might spring. They reckoned that if 
a few hundred roughs, paid for the work, would begin shouting 
“A bas [1 Empire!” and making barricades, the Government 
would consider the Revolution at hand, and either hesitate, in 
which case the rioters would become revolutionists, or repress 
savagely, in which case an outburst of the terrible Parisian 
temper would compel Napoleon to stake the Empire on a 
street fight. Arrests matter nothing; but one man shot, one 
dead body carted through the streets, one accepted cry in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, ‘‘ They assassinate our brothers !’’ and 
two hundred thousand men would have been in the streets, 
and the one populace in the world which dare face soldiery, 
and is willing to die in heaps for an idea, would have been 
pouring towards the Tuileries. The revolt might have failed 
even then, for the garrison is strong, and the streets leading 
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to the Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville, and the Legislative 
Chamber are very wide; but a massacre would have doubled 
the fury of the Republicans, and the minds of those who 
reasoned thus are saturated with the traditions of suc- 
cessful insurrection. It is all very well to talk of the 
impossibility of defeating the garrison, of the breadth 
of the streets, of the asphalte pavement, and of such like 
Napoleonic precautions ; but as the Parisian correspondent of 
the Times, himself a moderate, has pointed out, there is no 
knowing what plan of warfare a population so resourceful, so 
energetic, and so daring may invent, or how far an army which 
is but the nation over again, may be disposed in the supreme 
moment to shoot its brethren down. It is impossible, with 
the history of France before us, to doubt that the plan, how- 
ever reckless, or wicked, or cruel, had at least some chance of 
success ; and to men like the French Reds, men to whom doubt 
is as unknown as fear, the chance may well have seemed suffi- 
cient. It failed, it would seem, mainly through the courage 
of the able Corsican who controls the Police, and who declared 
that he could maintain order with his own force, and did 
maintain it, till the Garde, utterly worn out with fatigue, 
were compelled to give place to the soldiers, just as the rain 
interfered, as it so often does, on behalf of authority. With 
the barometer at 29 degrees, repression by “knuckle-dusters ”’ 
is not needed in Paris, where cabmen fly before rain like fine 
ladies and a shower makes a solitude, and the “ tentatives”’ 
ended without having secured any advantage either to the 
Revolutionists or the Emperor. They had not aroused the 
people ; he had not struck terror. 

The struggle is postponed, and the result of the Elections 
has, therefore, been in no degree effaced or modified. The 
Emperor is still face to face with the facts that 3,500,000 
grown males have risked much in order to overthrow him ; 
that his Government will be defied in the Chamber by an 
Opposition tripled in numbers, and as full of ability as it has 
ever been; and that the dread of resistance, so strong for 
seventeen years, is visibly dying away. He is face to face 
with them, too, in rather weaker armour than he wore a 
fortnight since. He has, if we read his last letter aright, 
voluntarily laid aside one of his enchanted weapons. There is 
perhaps no stronger proof of the genius of Napoleon IIL., of the 
strange hold he has obtained over the imaginations of men, 
than the persistent belief that he is capable at any given 
moment of swallowing himself for the benefit of his own 
digestion, of upsetting his whole system, abandoning his 
whole policy, and standing forward,—he, a Bonaparte, who has 
been Cxsar,—as the patient, impassive figurehead of a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy. The belief that he might meet the elec- 
tions by some immense concession, the creation of a responsi- 
ble Ministry, or the grant of unlimited freedom of debate, or 
the selection of advisers who would be acceptable to the 
people, was a grand instrument of power, but it will be de- 
stroyed by his letter to M. Mackau. In that short paper, pub- 
lished in the Peuple, and intended to be telegraphed over 
Europe, the Emperor declares that he will “ give to liberty 
durable securities, by causing it to rest on power firmly and 
vigilantly exercised,” and that “the concession of a principle ”’ 
(personal government) “or the sacrifice of individuals ” (MM. 
Rouher and Haussmann) “is always ineffectual in the face of 
popular movements.” A “Government which respects itself 
ought to yield neither to pressure, nor to excitement, nor to 
revolt.” The Emperor, therefore, has resolved to adhere to 
his system, and the bulwark which he found in the vague 
hopes excited by his enigmatical character has been fairly 
thrown down. The Opposition, that is, theintelligent half of 
the people of France, know that they have to meet a Govern- 
ment which disregards their vote and its meaning, which will 
not give way to anything but compulsion, which regards 
pressure as a reason for obstinacy, and revolt as a sign that 
repression is not sufficiently severe. That announcement will 
keep their ranks together, will repress dissensions, and stimu- 
late them to efforts which, while concession was possible, it 
would have been hardly worth while to make. Whether or 
not the Emperor was wise in coming to this decision it is 
hardly worth while to discuss. No other was open to him 
without the surrender of the principle of personal govern- 
ment,—the raison d'étre of the Empire,—but that it was 
unwise to announce it prematurely seems to us past a doubt. 
The minority, which is so nearly a majority, will accept the 
decision as a challenge. They voted that personal government 
should cease. The Emperor decides that it shall continue. 


The entire Opposition, therefore, whatever its internal dif- 
ferences, 


becomes on that main issue “ irreconcilable,” 





and unless Frenchmen are changed indeed, will endeay- 
our with all its might to make the opinion of its con- 
stituents executive. As the Emperor will not give way, his 
enemies must push. Already it is reported the Liberal chiefs 
have decided to bring forward the most exciting of conceiy- 
able topics, the mode in which order has been maintained at 
Nantes, Paris, and, above all, Bordeaux, where the Prefect 
virtually placed the city in a state of siege, planting artil- 
lery in the squares, and filling the streets. with soldiery ; 
and the Reds, hot with recent election, will do their 
best to stimulate the profound discontent which the 
minority will feel at the Emperor’s disregard. No 
Government which appeals to a Chamber at all can stand 
up steadily under the storm of invective which will be 
poured upon this one, and it will task all the adroitness of M. 
Rouher, born parliamentarian as he is, to avoid making some 
dangerous blunder, some speech which the already exasperated 
cities would interpret into an unpardonable offence. It is on 
this side, the gradual wearing-away of the respect for authority 
by intellectual acids, even more than of revolution, that the 
danger of the Empire lies, and nothing which has occurred 
in Paris will diminish it in any degree. A reign of terror 
might have done so; for as it is the defect of the English 
nature to feel respect, real respect, for success, so it is 
the defect of the French nature, that force carried to its 
logical extreme, offering the alternatives only of death or 
obedience, evokes a kind of admiration. But a reign of the 
knuckle-duster is not a reign of terror, and the effect of that 
brutal form of repression,—perfectly new in France, where 
men tolerate bullets sooner than blows,—will be to make 
Frenchmen only the more eager for that warfare of tongues 
in which the rapier so invariably beats the bludgeon. In that 
contest the Empire cannot win, and it is the strange misfor- 
tune of Napoleon, that unless he can win on ground where he 
cannot use his strength, he must sooner or later succumb. It 
is easier for him to coerce Gambetta’s constituents than 
Gambetta himself, and by virtue of the rules which he has 
himself prepared for his own game, it is with Gambetta that 
he has to contend. 





CORRUPTION IN AUSTRALIA. 


HE member of Parliament who takes a bribe for his vote 

is an unjust judge, and ought to be punished as one of 

the very worst of criminals. That may seem harsh; but 
unless some such opinion as that can be created among them, 
the Anglo-Saxon democracies will all perish, and perish dishon- 
ourably, power concentrating itself among them either in the 
hands of a wealthy oligarchy, or, as is more probable, of some 
successful and unscrupulous chief of a temporary Administra- 
tion. Of all conceivable misfortunes that could interrupt the 
progress of liberal ideas, the notion that a wide suffrage would 
tend to protect legislative corruption would a priori have been 
considered the most unjustifiable. The masses have no interest 
in helping their representatives to steal, no liking for the pro- 
cess, no motive whatever for condoning the greatest of all 
offences against themselves. They want, if anything, to be 
bribed, not to be robbed by bribees. Not to speak of honesty, 
patriotism, public spirit, and personal independence, one would 
have thought that the very vices of the poor, their habit of 
envy, their bitter jealousies, their tendency to suspicion, would 
have induced them to hunt out and punish this particular 
offence with something of ferocious zeal. It is not so, however. 
Everywhere among English-speaking men, excepting only the 
United Kingdom, which is still protected, if by no nobler cause, 
by the enormous aggregate wealth of its representatives, the 
tendency to sell Legislative votes for money, actual tangible 
cash, is the tendency which threatens, and will, if it is not 
extirpated, destroy free government. So enormous is the evil 
in many of the States of the Union, that the respectable 
citizens are threatening to cure it either by an appeal to Lynch 
Law, or by applying their own wealth to secure honest 
members, that is, by substituting a bad kind of nominee 
government for government by election. New York barely 
tolerates its Government ; in Pennsylvania the Legislature is 
the object of incessant accusations; New Jersey is said to be 
ruled by money for money; and the papers are choked with 
stories of the votes secured in Washington by “rings,” “gangs,” 
and even individuals, through the unhesitating expenditure of 
dollars. So general is the distrust, that the accusation of 
bribe-taking is used without scruple or reprobation as a weapon 
of party warfare, and when Mr. Wells was distinctly charged 
with reporting in favour of Free Trade in order to earn a heavy 
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bribe from British free-traders,—a baseless outburst of spite, 
—the Senate never reprimanded the accuser. We have read 
witbin this week three distinct accusations of bribe-taking 
levelled against President Grant himself, all, of course, 
unfounded, but all repeated without scruple. Nevertheless, 
the constituencies appear to be entirely indifferent to the 
subject. No legislature is dismissed for not expelling thieves. 
No party raises the cry of purity of representation, no candi- 
date pleads that his hands at least are clean, and he has come 
back to his electors poorer than he went out. The papers of 
the Dominion are not free from similar stories, and there is 

ave reason to fear that the evil is spreading within all the 
British Colonies, a fear which will not be sufficiently diminished 
by a narrative received by the last mail from Melbourne. 

The Legislature of Victoria controls an enormous mass of 
property, some fifty millions of acres of unoccupied or unowned 
arable or pasture land. Naturally the disposal of the ager 
publicus is the grand question of domestic politics in Mel- 
bourne, as it once was in Rome, and naturally, also, there are 
classes and individuals with large pecuniary interests in legis- 
lation. Ten years more or less in the term fixed for Crown 
leases may make a difference of millions to the leaseholders, 
and there are questions about occupancy, pre-emption, and 
the size of holdings which interest the shepherd kings and 
the public, as much as the grants of wild lands interest the 
promoters of West American railroads. Naturally the persons 
primarily involved, the great squatters, combine to protect 
themselves, and secure where they can the return of their 
own representatives. That is fair enough, though no personal 
interest, however great, ought to be allowed to overshadow 
all political interest ; but still the squatters may produce the 
argument of the English Protectionists, that, although they 
fight for themselves, they fight also for a political and social 
system. The battle between the crook and the plough is also 
the battle between aristocratic and democratic rule. Nor can 
we object very strongly to their paying some of their candi- 
dates’ legitimate election expenses. The system is a bad one, 
because it leads to so many abuses; but still it is one not 
inconsistent with a high tone of electoral morality. Its main 
defect, when practised as in England, is that it tends to make 
the candidate the representative of the wealthy section 
of his party, rather than of the constituency to which he 
in appearance appeals. The squatters, however, are accused 
of going much farther than this, of buying individual members’ 
votes for and against particular laws, by direct gifts of cash. 
Many members in Victoria are very poor,—there is a story, for 
example, be it true or false, mentioned in this debate of a board- 
ing-house where right-minded members may have quarters 
without payment, and in this very case a Minister is said to have 
been bought for about £900. It is believed in Melbourne, there- 
fore, that this practice has been carried to a great extent, that 
it has been winked at, at all events, by successive governments, 
and that it has materially affected the course of legislation. 
However that may be, and the popular idea is probably 
exaggerated, it is certain that five members of the Legislature 
were accused either of paying or receiving bribes in order to 
pass a bill, much desired by squatters, for the “ Quieting of 
Titles.’’ Of these members one was a Cabinet Minister and 
member of the Executive Council, one Chairman of Committees, 
two ordinary members of the House, and one was also a member, 
but recently deceased. The facts came out incidentally in a 
civil suit, and so great was the scandal, that it was expected 
the Premier would have dismissed his colleague, Mr. Jones, 
the Commissioner of Railways ; but he did not, and the House 
took up the matter for itself. A Complaint Committee was 
appointed, and on their report two motions were introduced, 
first, that Mr. McCulloch’s, the Premier’s, conduct was 
censurable ; and, secondly, that Mr. Jones, the Minister im- 
plicated, should be expelled. The House, though apparently 
aware that the Premier had been almost wilfully blind, still 
credited his own strong protest as to his blindness, exonerated 
him by a vote of 42 to 15, and then, without a division, 
expelled Mr. Jones. Mr. Butters, who was accused of giving 
the bribes on behalf of a committee of squatters, was also 
expelled, and the cases of the remainder of the accused were, 
when the mail left, under consideration. 

So far the Legislative House of Assembly seems to have 
behaved well enough, but there are signs that its spirit is not 
as perfect as its action. In the first place, many of the mem- 
bers are accused, truly or falsely, we cannot at this distance 
attempt to determine, of punishing Mr. Jones only because he 
was found out, one member remarking, with cynical indiffer- 
ence to opinion, that in investigating the case rogues were 





trying rogues. This is, of course, a cynical exaggeration, but 
still there was a reluctance in the House to push the matter 
further than could be helped, a reluctance manifest in the 
vote condoning Mr. McCulloch for reprehensible carelessness, 
or, as the Complaint Committee called it, “ neglect to inves- 
tigate the charges against his colleague.” In the second 
place, they in no way disabled Mr. Jones or any other 
persons hereafter to be accused of corruption from sit- 
ting as members of the Assembly; and he has gone 
back to his constituents in a flaming state of righteous 
indignation, comparing himself to John Wilkes, and declar- 
ing that he has nothing to offer the electors “except his 
intellect.” He has already been once elected since the 
scandal arose, and there is every probability that he will 
be elected again, — the telegraph says he has been, — the 
electors asserting, not, it would seem, without some truth, that 
guilty or innocent his guilt has at least been insufficiently 
proved. If re-elected, his expulsion will have done more 
harm than good, for it will have shown to all members of 
similar inclination that in taking bribes they run little risk of 
losing the power which makes them worth buying. A statute 
disabling any member convicted of taking a bribe for holding 
any office, representative or otherwise, for the term of his life, 
would seem to be imperatively required in all English-speaking 
countries ; and we are not sure that it will not be necessary to 
go much further, and make the offence in the highest degree 
penal. The objection to the latter course is that the accused 
must then be tried by regular process, and it will be found 
extremely difficult, nearly impossible, we fear, to procure legal 
evidence of guilt, the bribers having the keenest interest in 
making the public believe that their majority has been fairly 
secured. But a disabling Act is indispensable, and we regret 
deeply to see how unwilling the public in America, in Canada, 
and in Victoria is to deal with such scandals in a spirit of 
strong reprobation. They legislate in Australia against scab 
more strongly than against corruption. Yet power is in the 
hands of the poor, and if there is one political axiom beyond 
discussion, it is that laxity on questions of this kind can tend 
only, even temporarily, to the advantage of the rich. Melbourne 
is not very corrupt yet,—no two members could be found to 
lead Mr. Jones up to his seat,—and if the decent electors are 
wise, they will now, while it is yet time, insist that the moral 
tone of politicians shall be strengthened by the law. If not, 
they may yet find themselves within the next thirty years under 
that harshest and basest of all despotisms, the rule of an 
elected assembly which has been secretly bought up. 





THE NEW POLITICAL CARICATURES. 

UR leading statesmen certainly appear to have been intended 

by nature expressly for caricature. ‘They are almost all of 

them plain, they are many of them ugly, and all the most eminent 
of them have very dominant characteristics of countenance. An 
extraordinarily clever series of Caricatures has now been for some 
time appearing in an otherwise uninteresting journal called Vanity 
Fair, which nobody reads, but the cartoons of which everybody 
buys, borrows, or steals a gratuitous glance at in Messrs Smiths’ 
railway stalls. Colour,—till lately, we suppose, unmanageable for 
a printed journal,—has been most effectively used to enhance the 
skilful exaggerations of the draughtsman. ‘The artist seizes either 
on the peculiar hue of complexion, where the complexion is 
peculiar, or if not, upon any pallor or flush which is best calculated 
to serve as a foil to the expression of the countenance, and spreads 
it uniformly over the whole face. Of course, he exaggerates 
enormously the gait or gesture which is the most characteristic 
of the statesman to be caricatured, and in addition, he is extremely 
skilful in choosing the accessories which best enhance his intended 
effect. He makes very dexterous use of hats, chiefly to conceal 
the forehead, partly also,—and in this case he caricatures the hat 
itself, either magnifying it indefinitely or cutting it down 
to half its natural size,—to give a geographical effect to 
the person of the caricaturee, as though he inhabited his hat, 
as in Lord Russell’s caricature, or as though his hat were a 
freak of nature, like a stone on ‘the bald top of an eminence,” 
‘¢ wonder to all who do thesame espy,”—out of connection, that is, 
with his person, and the result of some fortuitous concourse of civili- 
zation with huge natural objects, as in the caricature of Mr. Forster. 
Where he uses the hat for the purpose of hiding the forehead, 
which is usually his first and almost always a secondary object, the 
motive probably is to add to the grotesqueness of an energetic 
momentary expression by concealing all trace of past reflectiveness 
—of the permanent sources, the workshop, of the eagerness or 
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incisiveness of the speaking face,—just as the top-royal sails of a 
shipseen moving along just above the horizon, and therefore with- 
out the supporting masts and hull, always give to a landsman a 
certain effect of preternatural motion. But in some cases the 
caricaturist abjures the hat, and whenever he does so, it is because 
the pose of the forehead and hair, instead of balanciug the peculiar 
expression of the face, as is apt to be the case, heightens it. ‘This 
is particularly the ease with Lord Granville, Lord Clarendon, the 
Duke of Argyll, Mr. Cardwell, and Lord Westbury. Lord 
Graaville’s coaxing irony of expression, the display of the whites 
of his eyes with an amiably dangerous sparkle in them, the-finesse 
of his gesture as he connects the tips of the fingers and thumb of 
the one hand with the corresponding tips of the other, the 
pudgy effect of the bland cheeks, and mouth parted in a half- 
anxious smile, and of the upper figure tapering off down- 
wards to feet which seem to support the man in a very un- 
stable position of equilibrium, all would be more or less marred 
if that broad full forehead did not shine over all, giving an 
air of lucid purpose to the whole character of the figure. 
Without the forehead, the figure might be that of a 
petit maitre, and so would lose all its peculiar character, which 
consists in the intellectual use of the attitude and gestures of a 
petit maitre. Without the forehead, the eyes would look less 
dangerous in their amicability, or dangerous only in a personal 
and not in a political way; without the forehead, the cherubic 
expression might approach that of R. Wilfer in Our Afutual 
Friend ; without the forehead, the attitude of the fingers might 
seein to indicate that the speaker was expounding laws of 
etiquette or gastronomy; without the forehead, the pudgi- 
ness of the upper figure would lead you far away from politi- 
eal fields of thought. As it is, its broad, serene, unfurrowed 
expanse bespeaks the unique politician in what might other- 
wise be the master of an insignificant finesse. ‘This opponent of 
foreheads,—the artist signs himself ** Ape,” and evidently aims in 
general at ignoring the human forehead,—has, as we intimated, 
made other exceptions from his usual rule, in the interests of true 
political caricature. But perhaps Lord Clarendon’s caricature is 
hardly an exception, for the forehead trends backwards so sud- 
denly as only to enhance by contrast the effect of the precipitous 
abyss of thestarved, death’s-head sort of face. Indeed, it produces 
the impression that the materials of the head had been so freely 
lavished on the lofty perpendicular descents of the upper and lower 
lip, that the stuff for nose, eyes, and forehead fell short, and the work 
had to be miserably scamped. Perhaps, therefore, the artist, as 
an antagonist of foreheads, was not inconsistent with himself in 
displaying Lord Clarendon’s. With the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Westbury, and Mr. Cardwell, as with Lord Granville, he has sacri- 
ficed something of his natural antipathy in the interést of political 
irony. He wished to give the effect of a pragmatic Presbyterian lec- 
turer, great in his self-esteem, great also in his sense of social impor- 
tance, tothe great chief of the clan of the Campbells. He wished to 
put his Grace’s nose in the air. Buta nose in the air is very much 
enhanced by a steep cliff of forehead sloping away behind it, and 
a towering mass of tawny Celtic hair combed back again beyond 
that. He has thus managed to make his Grace into an arrogant 
and grotesque dominic, conscious of great talents and great posi- 
tion, but entertaining only scorn for the pupils he condescends to 
teach, and to discipline with his intellectual ‘‘taws.” In Lord West- 
bury’s case the forehead is essential to the full superciliousness of 
the effect. The full effect of the cruelty of that inward-drawn 
upper lip, with which Lord Westbury is evidently xibbing his 
words so as to give them a finer edge of sarcasm, would be very 
much diminished without the great display of permanent intellect 
in the high, full, and rounded forehead. ‘There you see an 
engine which might construct a new code deliberately devoted 
to pointing pins. ‘The ruddy colour given to Lord Westbury, 
in its contrast with the snow-white, unvenerable hair of 
the caricature, would in any case give a touch of monstrosity 
to that bland affectation of precision in every line of the caricature 
and the steady coldness of the fixed eye,—but without the serene 
dome of intelligence above, the monstrosity would not seem half 
as deliberately planned and executed. In Mr. Cardwell’s case the 
conical arch of wrinkled forehead, in its contrast with the frame- 
work of light hair and light whisker so carefully arranged around 
the face, is needed in order to give the requisite effect of pompous 
but superficial anxiety which languidly oppresses the statesman’s 
amiable heart, though not so much as to conceal altogether the 
fuint gratification of respons ible cares. 

In almost every other caricature of any note the caricaturist has 
used his favourite hat in order to conceal the intellectual power 
which might explain and reconcile us to the eagerness or emphasis 








of the expression. ‘Thus, Mr. Goschen, who is stooping eagerly 
and yet reticently forward to pounce as from an intellectual 
ambush, on some point which he wishes to elicit without betraying 
his own view, has every feature tortured into a sort of subtle 


; anguish in the conflict between the acute concentration of hig 


mind on the point in question, and the wish to keep liis own view 


stillin reserve. Jiith the forehead the poignant torture of feature 


in this caricature would lose half its grotesque intensity. At 
present, a veil is drawn over the existence of any spon- 


taneous reflective power; you see the spasm of conflicting 
eagerness and caution, but not the Which is 
its source. With Mr. Forster the caricaturist has caught the 
worn sensitiveness of all the region below the eyes, and the 
fagged patience of the eyes themselves when they rest from ex- 
pression and there is no longer any speculation in them, and he 
has made the more of these qualities that, by hiding the forehead, 
setting the eyes, Mongol fashion, corners down, in the head, 
and giving great prominence to the red hair and beard, and 
exaggerating the cheek bones, he has managed to give dumb 
melancholy to the effect as of a member of a ferocious tribe of 
savages whose reign is over and doom is come. With Mr. Stans- 
feld the caricaturist has been more severe. Le has viven a shiver 
of depression to his whole air, as of an olive-coloured foreigner, 
with wistful imaginative gaze and head much too large for his 
body, yet carefully shaved, and with a carefully-trimmed conical 
pendant of beard drooping from his chin, musing on the coun- 
sels ‘by hopeless fancy feigned” in Cabinets that are for 
others. The caricature of Mr. Lowe was doubtless easy. The 
snow-white eyebrows and eyelashes peering out iu relief against 
the hat which obliterates his forehead, the shimmer of glancing 
lines over his sarcastic face, the droop of his nose, the fastidious 
wrinkle of his nostril, and the sinister set of his chin, were all too 
marked to lose, and by their severence from the intellectual brow 
they assume almost a demoniac acuteness, and miss their intellec- 
tual excuse. ‘The only caricature in which the artist has absolutely 
and wholly failed is Mr. Bright’s. He has made Mr. Bright into 
a vulgarly pugnacious, middle-class John Bull, —missing all the 
tempest and passion in his face. In the case of Lord Hatherley he 
has drawn less, perhaps, of a caricature than of a likeness, with 
a very slight exaggeration of the severe conscientiousness and 
stony pieties of his face. But, Mr. Bright’s case alone excepted, 
there is hardly one of these caricatures that dves not isolate and 
exaggerate some leading characteristic of the statesmen in question, 
so as to throw a more or less true, though grotesque, light on his 
career and character,—which is, we take it, the true function of 
caricature. 


intelligence 





_ ‘THE RUIN OF MILLIONAIRES. 

NHE Times, writing the other day about the execution recently 
T put into the principal residences of the Duke of Newcastle, 
expressed a surprise, often expressed before, that men possessed of 
wealth so great should seek excitement on the turf or at the 
gaming-table. The ultimate attraction of those two forms of 
dissipation is the hope of winning money easily, without toil or 
tedious effort, and the writer wonders why men with such means 
should feel it. If they win they are hardly better off, for, after 
all, you can ouly have all that you want and plenty of sixpences 
besides, —while, if they lose, playing as they usually do, against 
loaded dice, they seldom escape without what for them is ruin. 
Our surprise, we confess, in such cases is of a different kind. The 
temptation, we suspect, is like the temptation of danger, which 
excites men to mountain-climbing or birds’-nesting, and consists not 
so much in the chance of winning greatly as in the risk of 
losing heavily,—a form of the desire for excitement to which 
men with nothing to get, the men sated from birth with 
luxury and wealth, are peculiarly liable. ‘‘ One gets so bored 
with good wine,” remarks one of Mr. Disraeli’s personages in 
Sybil, with a secret belief that an accidental dose of vinegar or 
cheap claret would be a relief to the ennui of his palate; and a 
trace of that feeling is perceptible in every aristocracy. It is part 
of the secret of their social courage. We cau understand a man 
with no objects, no intellectual distractions, and no cares taking 
to the turf very eagerly, even if he is not very fond of horses, and 
careless of the sort of reputation which success in their manage- 
ment, in a half-civilized country like this, certainly ensures. What 
bothers ordinary observers is the extraordinary want of capacity 
the millionaire nobles often seem to display in the pursuit even 
of their pleasures, want which seems to disable them not only 
from saving themselves from pecuniary scrapes, but from choosing 
people to save them. ‘l'hey seem as ignorant of business as women, 
choose those they trust as badly, and rely upon them with even 














‘of beef, mutton, wine, and groceries. Well, we do not expect that 
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more blindness. The ignorance, we admit, is in part natural. | 
They are not bred to business like the business men, and they are | 
not forced to know business like the professionals, and their whole | 
training is adverse to the development of that instinct for business | 
which appears very often, as in some refined women, altogether | 
independent of circumstances. One does not learn swim- 
ming in a marble bath-room. But men who cannot count do 
not often go upon the turf, and it is a puzzle to those without 
millions, why millionaires who can count should, even when 
trying to buy excitement, get so very little for their money, why 
they should muddle so grossly as they du. They do not start 
with a wish to be ruined, most of them are keenly alive to the 
value of wealth, they are energetic enough in book-making, yet 
when any crash brings their affairs before the public, they always 
appear to have done things which, if they had seen them done by 
any other man, they would have rightly judged to be ruinous. 
There was a great peer, a statesman of mark, giving evidence in 
court the other day, and as far as anybody could perceive, he, a 
man of large brain, without a vice or a hobby, with no lust of 
territory like the late master of Stowe, and no mania for ornitho- 
logy, or harbour-making, or building, or collecting, had hampered 
a splendid fortune by muddle of which a tradesman would have 
been ashamed. When he wanted money, apparently, instead of 
taking it from his bankers’, he took it from his own agent, thus 
putting himself in the absurd position of borrowing from his left 
hand to spend with his right, and paying for that high privilege. 
The extraordinary places to which spendthrifts, with property of 
fabulous value, will go for ready cash is to men without such 
resources absolutely inexplicable. John Smith, with 300 acres 
of land, borrows of his banker; while the Marquis of Blankshire, 
with estates in a dozen counties, resorts to some rapacious bill dis- 
counter, who, as the victim knows quite well all the while, will 
not make an effort to do business on bankers’ terms. This is 
exactly as if a man were to take India Stock warrants to 
raise money on them from a pawnbroker in Field Lane. Bred up 
to possess property, such men seem not to know what property is, 
or what it is worth. They not only do not know how to save, but 
how to waste it, and, so to speak, sell their possessions without 
receiving half the purchase-money. 

Most men, we suppose, would explain the puzzle by ascribing 
everything to a form of indolence, a distaste for business of any 
kind, even for the simple calculations necessary to ascertain whether 
ruin is coming or not. Extreme forms of this kiud of indolence 
are, no doubt, common enough, aud we can conceive a man 
anwilling to add up a few large figures, just as we can conceive 
of Thomson, the poet of indolence, eating peaches off a wall with 
his hands in his pockets. We heard the other day of an Austrian 
noble, a man of the most princely possessions, who chanced by 
some accident to look into the accounts of his Bohemian proper- 
ties. He found that of a rent-roll of £50,000 he had received 
just eleven florins, and that this had been going on for six years, 
during which it had never occurred to him to inquire. Any 
amount of neglect is conceivable in men to whom business is a 
bore ; and they are generally safe, too, because they are pulled up 
by actual want of cash before it is too late to redeem their affairs. 
But the explanation only throws us back a step farther, upon the 
‘question why very great men so often fall in matters pecuniary 
into such very bad hands. Why does Lauzun so seldom find an 
honest steward, or Esterhazy a clearheaded Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer? ‘The quality wanted, that of being an honest steward on 
a large scale, is not only a common one,—it includes, say, half the 
Scotchmen alive,—but is a purchaseable one, and yet it seems in 
all these cases never to be obtained. Spendthrifts of a certain 
high class seem to lose all faculty of judging men, or in some cases 
of securing aid at all. ‘Take, as au extreme instance, the case of 
William Pitt. It was, we believe, ascertained after his death that 
the root of his chronic pecuniary embarrassments, of the debts which 
the nation paid, was kitchen waste on an almost incredible scale. 
He was plundered every day and every hour of gold, in the shape 


William Pitt, with an empire on hia hands, should bother himself 
over his weekly bills ; but £100 a year would have secured a house- 
keeper honest to penuriousness or a steward who would never have 
taken a commission, and he could without money have secured 
the time of a competent friend for one day in the year; yet no such 
aid was ever forthcoming, though Pitt must have been conscious 
in some dim way of the disorder in his household affairs. Mr. 
Collins did not invent the Pedgifts, who are such pleasant 
characters in Armadale. There are honest lawyers by the 


everything but results out of their employers’ way. Smaller 
men and bigger men find such aid easily enough, but to the 
spendthrift nobles they seem to be absolutely inaccessible. Kings 
obtain good stewards, but the nobles’ Baron Stockmar or Colonel 
Phipps always seems to be in such a position that, honest or 
otherwise, he can hardly help benefiting by his employers’ 
embarrassments. Look at this very Newcastle case, which we 
mention only because the facts have come out in Court. The 
Duke’s friends write to say that he owes very little compara- 
tively,—say, about £200,000,—and that three years of strict 
eccnomy will bring the property all round. Very good; we are 
glad to hear it, for the Duke's father’s sake; but then, why in 
the name of common sense, is such a scandal as an execution 
permitted at all? There is not a lawyer's clerk in the country 
who, if his client had £500 a year for life certain and owed £1,500, 
would not get him clear of the scrape without letting the bailiffs 
in; but even that small modicum of advising ability seems to be 
wanting to the very great, and they go on from difficulty to diffi- 
culty till the crash comes, without as much aid cither from friends, or 
advisers, or dependents as the humblest middle-class man usually 
commands. So general is the defect among the hereditary pluto- 
eracy of all ages and in all countries, that it works as a permanent 
cause of their destruction, a permanent preventive of the accumu- 
lation which otherwise might grow too vast. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
—_>—- 
CVI.—Tne Wertsn Marcu :—Monmovurusuirne AND HERE- 
FORDSHIRE.—I'ne LAND AND THE Towns. 
W* have alluded to the Castles of the March as among its 
most salient features. I[t is said that out of the 143 
Welsh castles, the sites of twenty-five are still visible in Mon- 
mouthshire. ‘‘A regular chain of fortresses had at an early 
period been formed upon the rivers Severn, Wye, and Monnow, 
viz., Scenfreth, Grosmont, Monmouth, Trelech, Chepstow, and 
Caldecot. Another line stretches diagonally from Grosmont to 
the banks of the Rumney, viz., White Castle, Tregaer, Usk, 
Llangyby, Caerleon, and Newport.” Of these, Caerleon, Usk, 
and Scenfreth are believed to have the most decided claims to 
high antiquity. ‘In Wentwood forest or chase, a wooded tract 
of 2,200 acres belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, are ruins of no 
less than five castles, and there were originally six.” ‘The castles, 
of which the largest remains exist are Raglan, Caldecot, and 
White Castle. ‘he first of these is situated on a gentle elevation, 
on the right of the road leading from Chepstow to Abergavenny, 
and is said to represent nearly all the styles of architecture from 
the time of Henry V. to the early part of the seventeenth century. 
The residence of Charles I. here after the battle of Naseby, and 
the long siege sustained by its owner, the Marquis of Worcester, 
against the Parliamentary forces, are well known facts in general 
English history. It was then dismantled, and its ruins became 
“a quarry for the neighbouring farmers,” so that (although 
still a considerable ruin) the ancient grandeur of this house 
of the Somersets is but faintly represented. Caldecot Castle 
atands near Caerwent, and a little to the left of New Pas- 
sage. It was long a seat of the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford. 
“The principal parts remaining are the grand-entrance gate- 
way, the hall, and the keep.” White Castle is “a gigantic 
moated ruin, on a high ridge, five miles east from Abergavenny. 
Its massive walls, flanked with huge round towers, with the 
extensive barbican, remain entire.” ‘Tintern and Lilanthony 
Abbeys are the principal ecclesiastical ruins in Monmouthshire. The 
former was founded in 1131, for Cistercian monks, by Walter de 
Clare, but mass was first celebrated by the abbot within the walls 
in 1268. Llanthony Abbey, in Ewisas valley, at the foot of the 
Black Mountains, is a building of the twelfth century. 

We can little more than mention the names of some of the 
castles of Herefordshire, remains of which are still to be seen. 
Wigmore, once the family seat of the Mortimers, is now a com- 
plete ruin. ‘The outward wall is the most perfect, though of this 
a very considerable part is destroyed ; within the area, on a high 
artificial hill, are the ruins of the keep, chiefly consisting of 
massive fragments, overlooking the country to the north and east.” 
Edward the Elder is recorded to have repaired a castle at Wigmore. 
The property of the Mortimers passed to the Crown through the 
House of York, and continued part of the royal domain until the 
seventeenth century, when Wigmore and a large tract of the 
surrounding country were granted to the Harleys, and the Lord 








dozen to be had, advisers as good and as straightforward 
as the Treasury, for instance, secures, clerks who would keep 





Treasurer Harley (in the reign of Anne) took from this grant his 


- titles of Earl Mortimer and Lord Harley of Wigmore. Goodrich 
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Castle, on the Wye, was erected in the twelfth century, ‘‘on a 
lofty eminence, having a very abrupt approach from the river. It 
is partly surrounded by a very deep moat, over which there stood 
the drawbridge and portcullis. The portion built in the twelfth 
century is in good preservation.” It was successively the residence 
of the Marshalls and De Valences, Earls of Pembroke, and the 
Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury ; in 1616 it passed with a coheiress to 
the De Greys, Earls of Kent, and was sold by them in the reign of 
George II. Itstooda siege by the Parliamentarians under Colonel 
Birch, but surrendered in 1646. On the Wye river also stands 
‘*the venerable ruin, clad with ivy,” of Wilton Castle (built 
originally in the reign of Stephen, and rebuilt in that of Elizabeth), 
which gave the affix to the title of Lord Grey de Wilton, in 
whose family it continued till 1555, when Lord Grey was compelled 
to sell it to pay for his ransom from the French. It was bought 
by Lord Chandos, with whose family it continued till the reign of 
George I., when it was sold to the Governors of Guy’s Hospital. 
On the road from Monmouth to Hereford are the ruins of Pem- 
bridge Castle, the residence of Sir Richard Pembridge, who died in 
1375. “The ruins are surrounded by a moat, having on the west 
side a terrace twenty-five feet in width, deepened by a banquette 
of earth.” The castle was taken by the Parliamentary forces under 
Colonel Massey in 1644, 

Many of the castles in Herefordshire are said to have been 
destroyed by Henry II. when he was reducing the feudal 
aristocracy under the law of the land, and this led, we are told, 
to a great increase for a time in the incursions of the Welsh on 
that part of the March, until checked by a Royal army. ‘The 
movements of the celebrated Owen Glyndwr (Glendower), of 
course, greatly agitated the March ; and during the wars of York 
and Lancaster a battle was fought in 1461 at Mortimer’s Cross, in 
the parish of Kingsland (in Herefordshire), between the Earl of 
March and an army under the Earl of Pembroke, in which Owen 
Tudor, husband of Queen Catherine (widow of Henry V.), was taken 
prisoner ; and he was beheaded at Hereford. In the civil wars of the 
reign of Charles I., the Marquis of Worcester and his son, the well- 
known Earl of Glamorgan, had the chief command for the King in 
South Wales and the neighbouring counties. ‘The Herbert family 
were divided between the two parties, as was also the case with the 
Morgans ; but in Herefordshire the Royalist gentry had a marked 
predominance, the Harleys, and other Puritan gentry being in a 
great minority. 

Among the principal gentry of Herefordshire in the time of 
Henry VI. we find enumerated the names of Baskerville, De la 
Bere, Lucy, Leinthall, Whitney, Brominch, Brugge, Byriton, 
Bodenham, Croft, Deverosc, De la Mare, Ap Griffith, Hackluit, 
Habberhale, De la Hay, De Lastay, Mortimer, Monyngton, Old- 
castle, Ap Harry, Parker, Scudamore, Stapleton, Vaughan, Wig- 
more, and Walwayne. In the reign of Elizabeth we find the 
names of Chandos, Coningsby, Harrington, Herbert, Poole, 
Throgmorton, Townsend, Walmesley, Warburton, Beavan, Bar- 
rington, Blount, Broughton, Cornewall, Corbett, Davis, Garnons, 
Harley, Jones, Leighton, Lovell, Peniston, Rudhall, Tompkins, 
and Daintsey. In the Stuart period we find the names of Hoskyns, 
Kyrle, Seaborne, Weaver, Rogers, Powell, Pateshull, Barrow, 
Brydges, Hereford, Hall, Mason, James, Aubrey, Berkeley, 
Barneby, Birch, Blaney, Booth, Charlton, Clive, Hanbury, Lingen, 
Milborne, Pember, Price, Pye, Rodd, Salwey, Somerset, Seward, 
Vernon, Williams, Perrott, Peunoyre, Gwillym, Masters, &c., &c. 

Among the distinguished families to whom Hereford has given 
a title, we have mentioned the De Bohuns, and we must not pass 
over the Devereux, Viscounts Hereford and Earls of Essex 

In Monmouthshire, during the ‘Tudor period, the most eminent 
family names were Herbert, Lewis, Howel, Welsh, Morgan, Ap 
Robert, Thomas, James, Kemis, Williams, Jones, Prichard, Billings- 
ley, and Gainsford. In the Stuart period we find the additional 
names of Price, Montague, Rawlyns, Vanne, Hughes, Cocks, Aldney, 
Milborne, Walter, Baker, Moor, &c., &c. In modern times the 
families of Cotterell, Price, Foley, Hoskins, Lewis, &c., have had 
the leading influence in Herefordshire. In Monmouthshire the 
Somersets and Morgans (Duke of Beaufort and Lord Tredegar) 
are paramount. 

Turning to the towns of the latter county, first of all we must 
refer to the county town, JJonmouth, situated near the confluence 
of the rivers Wye and Monnow or Munnow, from which latter 
river it takes its name. We have referred to its probable Roman 


origin (as BLEst1UM), and to its occupation and fortification by 
the Saxons. 
moat on the sides which are not protected by the river. 
gate still remains, 
and swelling eminences.” 


It was at one time surrounded by walls, and by a 
One 
The town lies in the centre of ‘* gentle hills 
The houses rise on the side of a hill 





from the Wye, on whose right bank it stands, while the Monnow, 
which joins the Wye just below the town, encloses nearly the 
whole of it on the other side. The fragment of what was 
once a considerable castle (constructed of red gritstone), 
stands on the right of an eminence overlooking the Monnow 
and the adjacent meadows. A castle existed here from a 
very early period, and overawed the adjacent districts, which 
then belonged to the county of Hereford. In Domesday 
Book, wader Herefordshire, four carucates of land in the castle of 
Monemude (Monmouth), part of the Royal demesne, were given to 
William Fitz-Baderon, who possessed two lordships in Hereford- 
shire and twelve in Gloucestershire. His son, William, as well as 
his successors, were surnamed ‘*‘de Monmouth,” and the castle 
continued in the family till the reign of Henry III. During the 
civil wars of that reign Monmouth Castle was occasionally 
besieged and occupied by both parties, and was frequently par- 
tially demolished. John de Monmouth, the last of the family, 
having no male heirs, was persuaded by the King to resign the 
castle and honour to Prince Edward and his lieirs for ever, in con- 
sideration of certains lands granted him for life. Prince Edward, 
however, surrendering them in 1267, Henry III. granted them, 
with many other possessions, to his younger son, Edmund Crouch- 
back, Earl of Lancaster. ‘Thomas, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Lancaster, was attainted and beheaded in Edward II.’s reign ; but 
the younger son, Henry, obtained the Castle of Monmouth, and 
he increased his possessions and influence in Wales by marrying 
Maud, daughter and heiress of Sir Patrick Chaworth. He diedin 
1345, and was succeeded by his son Henry, first Duke of Lancaster, 
who died in 1362. With his daughter Blanche, the castle and 
honour passed to her husband, John of Gaunt, from whom they 
came to Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry 1V. Monmouth 
Castle was a favourite residence of both John of Gaunt and his 
son Henry ; and here, in 1387, Henry V., styled ‘‘ of Monmouth,” 
was born, and he seems to have passed his infancy in Monmouth- 
shire. Edward IV. took possession of this and the otber family 
possessions of the House of Lancaster, and in the fifth year of his 
reign granted the castle of Monmouth in tail male to William, 
Lord Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke ; but it again reverted 
to the Crown, and formed as before parcel of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, which Henry VII. inherited as King. He separated the 
Duchy from the Crown, and entailed it on himself and his heirs. 
The castle continued to belong to the Crown certainly till the 11th 
of James I.; when it was alienated is not known, but we find it 
in the possession of Henry, first Duke of Beaufort. 

Under the shadow of this castle the town of Monmouth 
gradually grew up. 1t was first incorporated in 1550 by Edward 
VL., but has sent a representative to the House of Commons (in 
conjunction with Usk and Newport) since the 27th of Henry 
VILLI. Woollen caps were once largely manufactured here ; they 
are referred to by Shakespeare in his play of Henry V., and it was 
ordained in the 13th of Elizabeth that they should be universally 
worn on Sundays and holidays. The parish church of St. Mary 
has a tower which dates from about the fourteenth century, and is. 
surmounted with a beautiful spire, 200 feet in height. The 
church was partly rebuilt in 1740. A free grammar-school was. 
founded here in the reign of James I. ‘‘ The town is not flourish- 
ing in appearance, and in point of prosperity is said to be almost 
stationary. Independently of the conversion of pig-iron into bars, 
and of tin plates, the chief trade consists of the export of bark and. 
timber to Bristol and Ireland, and the general supply of the 
neighbouring agricultural districts.” ‘The population in 1861 was. 
5,783. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
MR. LEIGHTON'’S * HELIOS AND RHODOS.” 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your critic ** V.,” whose criticisms always carry weight, 
seems to me very severe upon Mr. Leighton’s ‘* Helios and Rhodos.” 
He has a right to be so, but if I am not utterly mistaken, his 








‘| verdict in this case is only the more dangerous to the progress 


of English Art because it appears so plausible. ‘* Mr. Leighton’s 
‘ Helios and Rhodos,’” ‘‘ V.” says, ‘* is in close relationship with Mr. 
Swinburne’s maddest verses.” Now, the picture in question repre- 
sents the meeting of the youthful God of the Sun descending at sun- 
set from his chariot aloft to meet the beloved Khodos, who springs 
from the sea into his embrace in a perfect trance and rapture of love. 
I do not wish to enter into any formal controversy with ‘ V.,” 
but, such being the subject, it is clear that the question whether 
or not the picture really is in ‘‘ close relationship” to Mr. Swin- 
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See 
- burne’s ‘‘maddest verses” must depend upon dispassionate and even 


delicate criticism. The subject is a classical subject, consequently 
the figures are in the conventional costume of classical figures, that 
is to say, Without any. The meeting is, and is painted as being, 
one of love and rapture. Has Mr. Leighton succeeded in painting 
love and rapture, or has he really realized Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ mad- 
dest verses,” by which I mean those sentiments which have been 
classed by Mr. Swinburne’s critics under the ideal of ‘blood and 
lust”? ‘ V.” says the latter. I venture to think, in spite of “ V.’s” 
authority, and in spite of my own secret prejudice against and dislike 
ofa large proportion of Mr. Leighton’s pictures, that in this instance 
he really has succeeded in painting a sincere picture, one, too, in 
which he has given full reins to his feeling, achieved beauty, escaped 
the sentimental, and steered clear of all coarseness, and even the 
slightest trace of ambiguity. If ‘‘ V.” upholds the doctrine that 
painting is debarred on grounds of decorum from attempting to 
depict rapture and love, so far as they are pure human emotions, 
such as we read of them, for instance, in Sir Walter Scott’s most 
fastidious novels, I have nothing to say. We have no common 
ground of controversy in the matter. But if not, I venture to ask 
him if the identical figures in ** Helios and Rhodos ” were clothed 
in nineteenth-century clothes, whether there would be in their 
faces and attitudes anything beyond exquisite tenderness and 
rapture at meeting. What seems to me so remarkable in Mr. 
Leighton’s picture is the spontaneous rush of feeling, and the total 
absence, on the one hand, of sentimental reserve, and, on the 
other, the total absence of coarseness, or of the oblique and side- 
long vulgarity and tongue-in-the-cheek suggestion of so many 
classical pictures, vaunted for their ‘‘ purity.” Whether romantic 
impulse may be painted in the classical nude I leave critics to 
discuss. hat is a separate question. But I venture to think 
that the naked unreserve of one picture may be as chaste as the 
veiled and studied artifice of another may be prurient. Again, 
whether Mr. Leighton’s picture of ‘* Helios and Rhodos” is a 
masculine picture is also another question. ‘To my mind, all Mr. 
Leighton’s pictures, without exception, are of the female sex. 
But they may still be works of art, and, as in this instance, far 
removed from ‘* Mr. Swinburne’s maddest verses.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
BERNARD CRACROFT. 


BOOKS. 
—_—>——_ 
MR. ARNOLD'S POEMS.* 

Miaurr not the Court of Chancery be applied to, to restrain Mr. 
Arnold, in the interests of general literature, from shuffling his 
poems any further, and especially from reissuing old favourites 
in the travestie of a new dress? ‘Those of his admirers who 
were his admirers from the beginning, and have always remained 
so, will be compelled, if they wish to have a complete edition, not 
only to possess triplicates of nearly a// his poems and quadruplicates 
of some of them, but also to make for themselves an elaborate index 
for their own guidance, indicating in which of these various 
issues the poem is to be found in its completest shape; nay, 
further, in which of them each verse of each poem is to be 
found in its completest shape. We shall need a register of 
which the following may be a specimen :—* ‘ Gipsy Child by the 
Seashore,’ for the first verse, see T'he Strayed Reveller and 
other Poems, by A., p. 93; for any other verse, Poems by Matthew 
Arnold, second series (Longmans), p. 167, may be consulted ; 
but especially avoid the very unhappy recast in the volume of 
narrative and elegiac poems (Macmillan)” ; or, again, ‘ ‘Sonnet on 
the Duke of Wellington,’ see The Strayed Reveller and other Poems, 
by A. only,—never reprinted” ; or, again, ‘‘ ‘ Sonnet on Shakes- 
peare,’ see The Strayed Reveller, &c., and also Poems by Matthew 
Arnold, first series (Longmans), one line of it quite spoiled in 
the later edition published by Macmillan.” Ia a word, any really 
bond file lover of Mr. Arnold’s poetry has now to sort the 
poems out of seven volumes, instead of two,—the two volumes of 
poems by A., the two series of Matthew Arnold's poems (Long- 
man), the ‘* New Poems by Matthew Arnold (1867, Macmillan),” 
and the present two volumes, which republish most, though 
not all, of what had been published before, but some with 
such unfortunate doctorings, that we cannot dispense with the 
old editions; while, on the other hand, they contain at least 
one new poem never, we believe, before published, and one we 
should regret not to have. Inspite of this new edition, which has 
just enough of new in it to make it desirable, not one of the older 





* Poems. By Matthew Arnold. The first volume, narrative and elegiac poems; 
the secoud volume, dramatic and lyric poems. London: Macmillan. 





volumes can be dispensed with; and one, at least, of the most 
beautiful and characteristic of Mr. Arnold's poems has been put 
into the cauldron and recalled to life in a shape which makes it 
appear something between a degenerate descendant with ancestral 
tricks of feature, and a melancholy ghost revisiting in pain the 
glimpses of the moon. We refer to the once exquisite “* Lines on 
a Gipsy Child by the Seashore, Douglas, Isle of Man”; and that 
we may justify our bitter spleen against Mr. Arnold for the fresh 
intricacy which he adds every year to the labyrinth in which he 
hides his muse, we will quote a part of the earliest and latest 
version (the whole is too long for quotation), and leave our 
readers to judge for themselves betweer them :— 
“To a Gipsy CHILD By THE SeAsHoRE, Dovuc.as, Iste or Man. 
“Who taught this ploading to un- 
practised eyes ? 
Who hid such import in an infant's 


gloom ? 
Who lent thee, child, this meditative 


guise 
Who mass’d, round that slight brow, 
those clouds of doom ? 


“Lo! sails that gleam a moment “Tho port lies bright under tho 
and are gone ; August sun, 
The swinging waters, and the Gay shino the waters and the 
cluster’d pier. cluster'd pier, 
Not idly Earth and Ocean labour on, Blithely, this morn, old Ccean's 
Nor idly do these sea-birds hover work is done, 
near. And blithely do these sea-birds 
hover near, 


“ But thou, whom superfluity of joy “ Poor child, whom the light air of 
Wafts not from thine own thoughts, childish joy 

nor longings vain, Waflts not from thine own thoughts, 
Nor weariness, the full-fed soul's —of graver straiu 


annoy ; Surely, than those which should 
Remaining in thy hunger and thy thine age employ,— 
pain ; A weight of meditation mixod with 
pain! 
“Thou, drugging pain by patienco ; “ Blithe all elso stirs, thou stirrest 
half averse not,—averso 


From thine own mother's breast, From thine own mother's breast 
that knows not thee ; that knows not thee, 

With eyes that sought thine eyes With eyes which seek thine eyes 
thou didst converse, thou dost converse, 

And that soul-searching vision fell And thy dark, mournful vision 
on me. rests op me. 


“Glooms that go deep as thine I “Glooms that go deep as thino I 


have not known: have not known, 
Moods of fantastic sadness, nothing Moods of fantastic sadnoss nothing 


worth. worth, 

Thy sorrow and thy calmness are Musings that, ore they could grow 
thine own: ripe, were flown, 

Glooms that enhance and glorify And grief that healed at every smile 
this earth. of earth. 

“ What mood wears like complexion ‘Whose mood shall fancy liken to 
to thy woe? thy woe ? 

His, who in mountain glens, at noon Some dreamer’s who, far off, a 
of day, summer's day, 

Sits rapt, and hears the battle break Sits rapt and hears the battlo break 
below ? below ? 

Al! thine was not the shelter, but Ah! thine was not the shelter, but 
the fray. the fray. 


“What exile’s changing bitter “Some exile’s mindful how his 
thoughts with glad ? past was glad ? 
What seraph’s in some alion planet Some angel's in an alien planet 
born ? born ? 
No exile’s dream was ever half so Never was oxile’s memory half so 
sad, sad, 
Nor any angol’s sorrow so forlorn.” And — angel’s sorrow so for- 
orn. 
One can conceive the sort of criticism passed by the poet 
himself on certain deficiencies in the first form of his poem 
from which these alterations of the poet took their origin, 
though we can see no conceivable reason for the omission of 
the first fine verse, which strikes the key-note to the whole. We 
can understand why Mr. Arnold wished to substitute for his first 
meditative rendering of the external landscape as an almost subjec- 
tive dream, a blither picture by which he hoped to bring out, 
as by a bright background, the gloom of his gipsy child. But 
these attempts to alter in cold blood the words which a real poetic 
mood has suggested never auswer; and while he has succeeded in 
dispelling all the exquisite dreamiuess of his earlier second verse, 
he has substituted one of infinitely earthier material, which, instead 
of casting the mind of the reader into a mood of questioning 
reverie,—the only mood suitable for the whole progress of the 
poem,—only inclines us to analyze and pull to pieces. The 
hovering of a sea bird is never blithe; the dreamer watching it 
may well say, as Mr. Arnold first said, that it is not ‘ idle,” 
but the motion is peculiarly one which suggests and symbolizes 
reverie, possibly because it is a gently-swaying rest pre- 
ceding movement still indeterminate, but auyhow, it cer- 
tainly does seem expressly fitted to induce reverie. And again, 
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though the sparkle of the ocean may seem blithe, we never 
get the notion of blitheness in connection with the work of the 
ocean, which calls up to the mind the slow rising and falling of 
tides on a thousand shores, the bearing of vast fleets upon its bosom, 
and, on the whole, forces of far too mighty a sweep for the epithet 
“blithe.” The ‘“*swinging waters” of Mr. Arnold's first version, 
and the “not idly” by which he instinctively described the 
dreamy effect produced on his imagination as he watched these 
ways of nature that are above our ways and thoughts above our 
thoughts, seem to us infinitely finer introductions to his fanciful re- 
verie than the laboured cheerfulness of the landscape which he tries 
to put in as his background in this recast. So we might go on carping 
at every change, even where we can see, or think we see, the reason 
which suggested it. But this would be to press too heavily on a 
single error of judgment. ‘Thus, much, however, we will say, that 
rarely if ever does any poet correct to advantage in cold blood, — 
not even though his criticism be true,—a poem written under the 
spell of a particular mood. Here, at all events, Mr. Arnold has 
failed miserably, and if only on account of this single poem,—in its 
primitive version one of his finest and most characteristic poems,— 
we could never accept these two volumes as the equivalents of his 
older ones. We may add, too, that while Mr. Arnold has cor- 
rected much which he should have let alone, he has not always 
been careful to correct obvious slips,—as, for instance, the 
following slip in that fine poem “The Sick King of Bokhara,” 
which has always jarred upon us :— 
“ Thou wast a sinner, thou, poor man ! 

Thou wast athirst, and didst not see 

That though we snatch what we desire, 

Wo must not snatch it eagerly.” 
How any one can “snatch” a thing, and not ‘ snatch it eagerly,” 
has always been a difficulty to us. To snatch is something more 
than even to ‘‘ take eagerly.” Mr. Arnold makes the sick king 
say something even more eccentric than if he had told us that 
though we might be rash, we might not be inconsiderately rash. 
Surely if Mr. Arnold's self-criticizing mood were so strong upon 
him as to make him throw the disjecta membra of his poor gipsy 
child into the cauldron, he might have substituted here a real dis- 
crimination for, the false antithesis between ‘‘ snatching” and 
‘snatching eagerly.” 

Now that we have vented our spleen on Mr. Arnold, we will 
confess that any excuse for re-reading his poems is an excuse for 
one of the purest enjoyments of life; and that, barring coldly 
critical corrections, which are only really enraging in the case of the 
poem we have quoted, the new reprint is extremely beautiful in 
form, and the one new piece we have discovered (in the 
Switzerland series, No. 6), is very characteristic, and marked 
by the peculiar beauty of Mr. Arnold’s meditative strain. 

The characteristic excellence of Mr. Arnold's poems from the 
earliest to the latest is always the same, namely, the most perfect 
form of what he himself has termed ‘ a sad lucidity of soul’ which 
our time has seen. Mr. Arnold's sentiment, his aspiration for life, is 
almost always in conflict with his critical perception of what life 
reallyis; he never disguises the conflict; he gives both the sentiment 
and theintellectual perception the mostrefined and the most delicately 
chiselled expression, and hence he hits exactly many of the moods 
of an age which finds its desires for faith in strong contrast with 
what it deems the inadequate justification for those desires. ‘This is 
the real strain of thought running through “‘ Empedocles on Etna,” 





one of Mr. Arnold’s earliest poems, and penetrating absolutely the | 
exquisite lines from the Grande Chartreuse, and the second and very | paints us this contrast. In the exquisite lines, “ Written by a 


beautiful series of stanzas on the author of ‘*Obermann,” his latest 


poet’s delight in nature, has gained so completely the ear of our 
generation :— 

“ He sees the gentle stir of birth 
When Morning purifies the earth ; 
He leans upon a gate, and sees 
The pastures, and the quiet trees. 
Low woody hill, with gracious bound, 
Folds the still valley almost round ; 
Tho cuckoo, loud on some high lawn, 
Is answer'd from the depth of dawn ; 
In the hedge straggling to the stream, 
Pale, dew-drench’d, half-shut roses gleam ; 
But where the further side slopes down 
He sees the drowsy new-wak’d clown 
In his white quaint-embroider’d frock 
Make, whistling, towards his mist-wreath’'d flock ; 
Slowly, behind the heavy tread, 
The wet flower’d grass heaves up its head.— 
Lean’d on his gate, he gazes: tears 
Are in his eyes, and in his ears 
The murmur of a thousand years: 
Before him he sees Life unroll, 
A placid and continuous whole ; 
That general Life, which does not coase, 
Whose secret is not joy, but peace; 
That Life, whose dumb wish is not miss'd 
If birth proceeds, if things subsist : 
The Life of plants, and stones, and rain : 
Tho Life he craves; if not in vain 
Fate gave, what Chanco shall not controul, 
His sad lucidity of soul.” 

Perhaps, however, the characteristic of Mr. Arnold’s poetry which 
has most advanced its popularity is the uniform depth of gentle 
sympathy which he feels and displays with the past, in its sharp 
contrast to his equally gentle but yet dictatorial rejection of any 
attempt to revive its claims. Nowhere does he display this 
‘lucidity of soul’ with more mingled sweetness and firmness than 
in musing in the Grande Chartreuse on the two faiths, ‘‘ one dead, 
the other powerless to be born,” between which he hovers, divided 
between regret and hope, but never for a moment allowing his 
regret to assume the form of hope for a revivification of 
what he deems an extinguished faith, or his hope to take 
the form of regret for what he deems the inexorable con- 
ditions of intellectual progress. In his two finest poems, 
the two sets of stanzas on the author of Obermann, the 
same marked characteristic runs through them, — the ten- 
derest sympathy with what he holds to be dying beliefs, and 
the most delicate insight into their shades of thought and feeling, 
but the most rigorous refusal to contemplate for an instant the 
prospect of reanimating them. We should differ profoundly from 
Mr. Arnold as to what is and what is not dead, as to what is and 
what is not the hope for the future; but no one can ignore the ease 
and delicacy with which he combines his tribute to the past and 
his loyalty to the future, or what he deems the future; no one can 
help admiring the art with which the two threads are interwoven, 
so that while no one can complain of any deficiency in his 
sympathy for the nobler feelings which he believes to be out of 
date, no one can ignore the peremptory lucidity of the eye which 
perceives the hopelessness of restoring them to their former 
empire. ‘ But now,” he cries,—and it is a cry that runs through 
all his poems :— 

“But now the past is out of date, 
The future not yet born, 
And who can be a/one elate, 

While the world lies forlorn ?” 


Nor is it only in relation to the past and the future that he 


Death-Bed,” he draws the same inexorable contrast between the 


and maturest poems. And through all these poems there runs, paral- | youthful craving for excitement and that calm or freedom from 
lel with the moral antithesis we have papryrarans a current of intense | eyen the wish for excitement which is the best compromise 
delight in, and delicate critical power of delineating, the beauty of | between youthful hopes and their actual disappointments, to which 
external nature, less terse, less vividly coloured, and less pictorial 

rT ‘4 L 22 » ; © ; a ’ ’ > . . o 
than Tennyson's, less meditative than Clough’s, but more finely | admit that calm is what we really seek for, though it be, as he 


pencilled than either, more marked by critical discrimination than 
either, more the vision of a serene and lucid contemplation, which 
dwells at length and with a rippling, liquid pertinacity on the 
distinctive features of the scenes it delights to observe, instead of 
condensing them into a few massive, pictorial strokes, or dissolving 
them in a mood of lyric regret. 
anything more characteristic of both sides of his poetic genius,— 
this ‘lucidity of soul,’ and the thirst which slakes itself in 
dwelling on the natural beauty of the universe,—though he has 
written things of greater power in themselves, than the following 
passage in that early poem called (or miscalled, we think) “* Resig- 
nation,” from which the phrase so descriptive of one characteristic 
of his own poetry is taken. It is easy to understand why the man 


| 


Mr. Arnold has never written | 


man attains, With his usual ‘lucidity of soul,’ he refuses to 
even asserts, the best we can ever reach :— 


** Youth hears a voice within it tell, 
Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well,— 
It may be all that man acquires, 
sut ’tis not what our youth desires.” 


There is always in Mr. Arnold this constant wish for vivid insight 


| : cake 
and gentle emotion, a constant dread of the stupifying power of 
| haste and labour, and a constant recognition that the actual 


best we can reach is a compromise between that which we desire 


and that which we dread,—an insight less vivid, an emotion less 


sweet than the poet dreams, but a tranquillity more lucid than 
any which the mere ‘ practical man’ can ever attain. 
The occasional felicity of Mr. Arnold’s expression, which is of 


one of whose earliest poems contained this exquisite analysis of the | the highest of its kind, corresponds very closely to the peculiarly 
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blended tone of regretful emotion and peremptory intellectual 
control in his thought. There is a sharp intellectual definition 
about his words which always implies a lucid eye, but there is at 
the same time a gentleness of movement in his style which makes 
the transitions gradual and the atmosphere of his poems soft. 
He is more simple, there is more of cool in his sentiment, more of 
lucid freshness in his style, though less of richness, of weight, of 
gravity, than in Tennyson. Compare Mr. Arnold's pictorial style 
with Tennyson’s. Here is a picture of the former's drawn near 
Cette, on the Mediterranean :— 
“The sandy spits, the shore-locked lakes 
Melt into open, moonlit sea; . 
The soft Mediterransan breaks 
At my feet free.” 
Compare this with Tennyson’s couplet in the ‘* Morte d’Arthur :”’— 
“* When, on a sudden, lo! the level lake 
: And the long glories of the winter moon !” 
That has something of the difference between an exquisite water 
colour and a rich oil. The ‘long glories” has a fullness and 
richness and concentration of manner curiously in contrast with 
the liquid current of Mr. Arnold’s verse. When Mr. Arnold is 
happiest in phrase, you always seem to see not so much a stroke 
of inspiration as a well-meditated discrimination. There is real 
criticism in his greatest touches,—as, for example :— 
- “ What helps it now that Byron bore, 
With haughty scorn which mocked the smart, 
Through Europe to the /Mtolian shore, 
The pageant of his bleeding heart.” 
That last noble Jine contains a weight of the finest criticism on 
Byron. So, too, the exquisite choice of phrase in the noble sonnet 


on Sophocles :— 
“Whose even-balanced soul 


Business couid not make dull, nor passion wild ; 
Who saw lifs steadily, and saw it whole,— 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus and his child,” 
is wholly a success of critical discrimination. A liquid and tender 
atmosphere of feeling, with finely-chiselled critical definition, —that 
is Mr. Arnold’s secret of verbal felicity. Sometimes his criticism is 
given without the atmosphere of feeling, and then it passes into 
harsh prose, as in a few of the stanzas of the otherwise very fine 
poem on Heine; sometimes the feeling is given without the 
clearly-defined intellectual view, aud then it has a tendency to 
become slightly maudlin, as in some of the lines to Marguerite, 
especially those ending, ‘‘Quick thy tablets, memory!” But when 
the two are combined, as they always are in Mr. Arnold's finer 
expressions, there is an inexpressible charm in the combination, the 
greater perhaps that it is the combination for which our genera- 
tion longs, —lucid insight and tender feeling, neither giving place 
to the other. 





CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOILLE, COUNTESS OF 
DERBY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE, 
MapaMe De Wirr has in the book before us supplied the 
general public with a readable and interesting volume of histori- 
cal biography. The book is prepared with some artistic skill, and 
the incidents are pleasantly told, and with an evident desire to state 
the real facts without undue prejudice in favour of her heroine. The 
substratum of the book is the letters of the Countess to her mother, 
Charlotte de Nassau, and her sister-in-law, Marie de la Tour 
d'Auvergne, which, the editor tells us, have been lately discovered 
by their descendant, the present Duc de la Trémoille. ‘These letters 
are “very numerous, and yellow with age and damp. Many of them 
are in cypher, but the care of the Duchesse de la Trémoille, to 
whom most of them are addressed, has in all cases added the key. 
The dates would have been difficult to guess at, but that the 
same sisterly hand has marked them on the back of almost every 
letter.” ‘*The whole,” Madame de Witt adds, ‘‘have been 
confided to her by M. le Duc de la Trémoille.” Such is the state- 
ment on the strength of which we are called on to accept these 
as genuine and authentic letters from one of the most remarkable 
women in the seventeenth century. It is fortunate that the name 
of their editor commands implicit confidence on this point, or we 
should enter on such a discussion at a great disadvantage. Madame 
de Witt does not give us the letters in full, except in the case of 
two juvenile effusions, and she gives us them in the form of an 
English translation. We should have preferred having the letters 
in their original French, accompanied by a translation if the 
orthography of the writer were so peculiar as to render such 











* The Lady of Latham; being the Life and Original Letters of Charlotte de la 
Trémoilie, Countess of Derby. By Madame Guizot de Witt, London: Smith, Elder, 
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an auxiliary necessary, and we cannot but regret that 
Madame de Witt has not given us them in full, unless she has 
some good, though unstated, reason to the contrary. No extracts, 
however skilfully interwoven with editorial matter,—and Madame 
de Witt has executed this self-imposed task in a very easy and 
agreeable manner,—can give us such an impression of the life of a 
past generation as the perusal of the complete letters would supply. 
The intercalary matter breaks the continuity of the impression, 
and insensibly gives a modern air to the whole. It is unfortunate 
also that the editor should evidently derive her knowledge of the 
period only from secondary sources. This appears sufliciently 
from her mode of referring to individuals well known to historical 
students, but not to the general reader, whose names occur incident- 
ally in the letters. Thus, Sir Theodore Mayerne, the celebrated 
Court physician of the reign of Charles I., being mentioned in one 
of the letters as ‘‘ M. de Mayerne,” Madame de Witt can only 
tell us in a note that he was “ a medical man in whom Lady Derby 
placed great confidence.” In one or two cases also there are some 
slight discrepancies as to dates, which may either arise from error 
in the editor or in the endorsement of the letters themselves. We 
conclude the occasional slips in the titles of English and Scotch 
noblemen are due to the French impossibility in that respect of the 
Countess herself, and not to the force of modern associations on the 
part of her editor, though Charlotte de la Trémoille is one of the 
last we should expect to find blundering in such matters in a 
country with which, though a foreigner, she had identified herself 
so thoroughly. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, the volume before 
us gives us the materials for forming for the first time a 
reliable conception of the character of the heroine of Latham 
—or, as it is properly spelt, Lathom—House. Madame Guizot 
de Witt has a Frenchwoman’s keen perception of special traits 
of character, and we have no fault to find with her separate 
comments on the characteristics of the Countess as_ they 
peep forth from time to time in the course of her letters. 
She is not, however, quite so successful and reliable in the 
general judgment in which she sums up her special comments. 
Thus one object in the publication appears, from the preface, to 
have been the vindication of the character of the Countess from 
the supposed misrepresentation of Sir Walter Scott in his novel of 
Peveril of the Peak. Yet not only the letters themselves, but the 
incidental remarks of the editor, go far to justify the great novelist 
in the main features of the character which he has drawn, and it 
is strange, in the face of these, to find Madame de Witt recurring 
to the charge in her summary at the close of the volume, and 
laying down as a characteristic of the Countess that forgiveness 
of injuries the absence of which the editor herself has deplored 
in more than one of her comments on particular passages in the 
letters. Of course there is one great misstatement in Scott's 
pages,—which he himself avows as a novelist’s licence for the 
purposes of his story,—that the Countess should be represented 
as a fervent Roman Catholic, instead of a fervent French Pro- 
testant, as she really was; but this does not materially affect the 
substance of the character drawn, which,—with all deference to 
Madame de Witt’s judgment,—is not, as she states, that of a 
mere “queen of melodrama.” Indeed, we must hold it to be a 
signal proof of the instincts of genius, that with such imperfect 
materials, Sir Walter approximated so closely to a true conception 
of the actual woman. 

Charlotte de la Trémoille was the daughter of Claude de la 
Trémoille, Duc de Thouars, Peer of France, Prince of ‘larente 
and of Talmont, and of Charlotte Brabantine de Nassau, daughter 
of William the Silent, Prince of Orange, by his third wife, Char- 
lotte de Bourbon-Montpensier. This high lineage is the key-note 
to the character of the Countess of Derby. She never forgot that 
she was a grand-daughter of the great opponent of Roman Catho- 
licism on the Continent, and she never forgot her father’s high 
nobility and her mother’s princely rank. ‘Though forced by the 
circumstances of her subsequent life to a political alliance with 
Catholics, and to the support of a Catholic Queen in opposition to 
the most fervent of the English Protestants, she never ceased to 
hate and dread the Church of Rome, and to deplore any approxi- 
mation to a public toleration of its members. And anidst all 
the anxieties and uncertainties of her position in the year follow- 
ing the execution of Charles I., we find her throwing herself 
with the greatest eagerness into a point of etiquette which had 
arisen as to the right of her niece, Mademoiselle de la ‘T'rémoille, to 
sit at the French Court in the presence of Royalty. Nor could 
she ever forgive her eldest son for making only a very respectable, 
and not a noble, marriage-match. Ciarlotte de la ‘Trémoille’s father 
had been one of the old Huguenot edherents of Henry of Navarre, 
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but from the time of the conversion of the King to Catholicism 
he lived in a splended retirement at his country chateau in Poitou. 
Here, in 1601, Charlotte was born; but her father dying when 
she was only three years old, she was brought up under the care 
of her mother, assisted by the wise counsels of that distinguished 
Protestant chief, M. du Plessis-Mornay. Her first letter that is 
preserved (to her mother) was written at the age of five or six, and 
gives an amusing sketch of the learned acquirements of a little 
Protestant high-born lady of those days. ‘* Madame,” the child 
writes, ‘‘ since you went away I have become very good. ‘Thank 
God, you will find me quite learned. I know seventeen Psalins, 
all the quatrains of Pibrac, all the huitains of Zamariel, and above 
all, I can talk Latin. My little brother is so pretty ! he could not 
be prettier ; when visitors come, he is quite enough to entertain 
them. It seems, Madame, a very long time since we saw you. 
Pray love me. M. de St. Christophe says you are well, for which I 
havethanked God. I pray toGod for you. I humbly kiss the hands 
of my good aunt and of my little cousins.—1 am, Madame, your very 
humble and very obedient and good daughter, CHARLOTTE DE LA 
Tremor.” The writer of this letter, however, seems to have appre- 
ciated worldly vanities quite as much as learned exercises. ‘The 
numerous accounts preserved by the Duc de la Trémoille’s steward 
testify to her large expenditure and very decided taste for dress. 
Mademoiselle’s jeweller and tailor fill an important place in the 
family budget.” Court life at Paris and the Hague had probably, 
if we may judge from her expressions in later life, a much larger 
share in forming her tastes than her country home in Poitou. 
She is seldom out of heart with the world, except when fortune 
frowns on her, or her place of residence is distasteful to her. So 
her life seems to have been passed pleasantly enough until she had 
attained the age of twenty-five, when she was married at the Hague 
to young James Stanley, Lord Strange (eldest son of the Earl of 
Derby), a lad of twenty. From this time—the commencement of 
the reign of Charles I.—down to her death in 1664, the life of 
Charlotte de la Trémoille is bound up chiefly with English inter- 
ests, though she never failed to feel and express the most hearty 
concern for the fortunes of Continental Protestantism, and of her 
relatives in France. 

James Stanley, as far as his personal qualities were concerned, 
was in many respects a happy choice for the young Frenchwoman. 
He was not only handsome, accomplished, and brave, but free from 
the prevailing dissoluteness of the English Court, and with a con- 
siderable amount of religious feeling, which, no doubt, was much 
confirmed and deepened by the influence of his wife, whose 
Huguenot training had preserved ‘her from contamination by the 
profligate French Court. That rigid Presbyterian antiquary, Sir 
Simonds d’Ewes, speaks of Lord Strange in the early part of 1642 
as “a great countenancer of religion, and a constant practiser of 
it in his own family for many years.” His married life was a 
most happy one, and there can be no doubt that his wife fully 
deserved the praise bestowed by him on her in the last hours of 
his life. ‘+I acknowledge,” he then wrote to her, *‘ the great 
goodness of God to have given me such a wife as you; 
so great an honour to my family, so excellent a com- 
panion to me, so pious, so much of all that can be said of 
good. I must confess it impossible to say enough thereof.” The 
misfortune was that the husband and wife resembled each other 
as much in their failings, as they did in the excellent points of 
their characters. James Stanley, though above the average in 
respect of ability, and in the main strictly honourable and 
chivalrous, had an excess of aristocratic pride and an arbitrary 
disposition which made him many dangerous enemies and seriously 
curtailed his social influence. Clarendon tells us that he had the 
misfortune not to know how to treat his inferiors. His father, a 
man of but faintly-marked character, gave up to him at au early 
age the management of the family property; and Lord Strange, 
though so much in accordance with the feeling of the popular 
party in respect of fervent hatred of Catholicism and strictness 
of life, turned into enemies almost all his Puritan neighbours 
and many of his own dependents. Ilis wife's pride of 
birth we have already mentioned, and if this did not mani- 
fest itself so much in actual insolence of demeanour to 
inferiors in rank, it is pretty evident, even from her own 
letters, that it led to a quies assumption in her relations with 





others that everything was du2 from them to her, and nothing 
in return from her to them, which however natural to one so 
elevated in position, must have made her a bad counsellor to her 
husband on this point. Thus both husband and wife appear to 
have taken it for granted that while they were at liberty to vilify | 
and oppose the popular party on every occasion when they had | 
the power, the latter were not only bound to extend to them! 


constant forbearance, but were incredibly wicked if, when the 
House of Stanley lay at their mercy, they ventured to inflict on its 
members a very modified amount of chastisement. Nor, as we 
have said, was Lady Strange of a forgiving disposition when 
her peculiar prejudices were crossed ; and the very strength of mind 
and courage which made her the unbending defender of Lathom 
House and the obstinate keeper of the Isle of Man, must haye 
intensified these faults of temperament and position. With her 
equals, no doubt, Charlotte de la ‘T'rémoille was a very charming 
and affectionate friend. Ter letters to her sister-in-law, in which 
she shows how nicely she estimated the deference due to the wife of 
the head of her family, and her thoughtful and affectionate con- 
sideration for the feelings and fortunes of such of her children as 
were properly amenable to her parental authority, show what she 
could be in good society and her own family relations ; but we can 
well understand how Mr. Alexander Rigby, the Puritan lawyer and 
M.P., and the members of the Lancashire family of Birch did not 
imbibe the most friendly feelings towards their haughty neigh- 
bours the master and mistress of Lathom and Knowsley, and did 
not much scruple at doing them an ill turn when the opportunity 
offered. Ilere we must stop for the present. We propose next 
week to criticize briefly the leading documents in the interesting 
volume now before us. 


AUSTRALIA AND ENGLAND.* 

Or the two books we purpose to review, the Lefters, by Mr. 
Martineau, have already appeared in these columns. The 
political conclusions they express are very different from those we 
have always supported, whether as regards Australia or England. 
We remain unconverted to the views that democratic institutions 
are inherently vicious, that the Australian lands ought not to have 
been thrown open to small purchasers, or that colonial polities 
are going from bad to worse. We published the Letters, in the first 
instance, in the belief that the mature opinions of a candid and 
highly educated man were entitled to all consideration and re- 
spect, and their appearance in a collected form will, we think, 
justify our decision. Mr. Martineau’s indictment against colonial 
self-government is in ove sense the most telling we have read, 
because he has lived sufliciently among colonists to know the 
under-tone of thought among educated Conservatives, has cast 
their accusations into a broader form than is usually found in 
loval discussions, and is judicially careful never to overstate his 
case. But it is more likely to modify than to change the views of 
Liberals. It may convince those who were over-sanguine that 
the millennium has not yet begun at Sydney or Melbourne, but 
it contains enough to reassure the doubtful and timid as to the 
future successful workin g of self-government at the Antipodes. 

Summed up very generally, Mr. Martineau’s charges against the 
Colonies are corruption in political men, a low tone in the Houses 
of Assembly, and governmeut fur what the uneducated classes 
conceive to be their interest, which means pretty generally at 
present the unrestricted sale of the public lands and protection to 
colonial manufactures. It is a minor but important consequence 
of independence, that fewer educated men come out from Eng- 
land to fill the different posts uuder Government or to swell the 
ranks of the liberal professions. Weighty as these charges are, it 
will be noticed that they fall very far short of the wholesale 
accusations often levelled at democracy. Mr. Martineau admits 
that the Bench is pure, the Press improved, and the people at 
present a high average for self-reliance and intelligence. He is 
too well informed not to know that the ignorance of large masses 
in New South Wales and their consequent sympathy with bush- 
ranging are an inheritance from the times of English Government, 
just as the Catholicism which gives trouble in elections is an 
import from Ireland. Nor does he regard the diminished number 
of educated immigrants as anything more than a reason for retain- 
ing the home connection, which all colonists are at present anxious 
todo. Practically, therefore, his criticisms all converge to the 
point that universal suffrage works badly. 

Now, no thoughtful Liberal will deny that the transition 
in Australia from government by irresponsible Councils to 
government by the masses has been attended with many in- 
conveniences. ‘The interval between the two extremes was, 
from circumstances, exceedingly short. ‘lhe educated men 
in the colonies were mostly such as looked upon England 
as their true home, and did not care to trouble themselves 
with contested elections or the duties of representatives. More- 
over, in countries that have no foreign policy, and in which 


* 1. Letters from Australia. By John Martineau, London: Longmans and Co. 
2. Australian Views of England. By Henry Parkes, London: Macmillan and Cv. 
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Established Churches are impossible, the questions at issue are 
necessarily few and simple. The issues in Australia have practically 
been between the squatters and what we may call the free-soilers, or 
between Protectionists and Free-‘Traders. On both points, the ap- 
parent interests and the convictions of the wealthy classes have been 
opposed to those of the people at large. In the former instance, 
we believe, the success of the popular cause was essential to the 
very existence of the colonies. With sheep selling at six shillings, 
and wool down to half-prices, the squatting interest itself would 
be beggared, if new. industries and a population had not been 
called into existence ; and practically, since gold-mining has become 
a monopoly of joint-stock companies, nothing but cheap land will 
bring out emigrants to Australia, or keep them there. ‘The 
clamour for protection to native industry is, of course, a senseless 
plan for setting aside the natural laws of production; but it is 
better that the colonists should buy wisdom at the price of a little 
costly experience, than that a minority in the country should seem 
to be assessing the taxes as suited themselves. After all, the 
reason why most Victorian gentlemen are so clear-sighted in this 
matter of Free ‘Trade is because they are either importers or con- 
gumers on a large scale, and the labouring classes are naturally 
suspicious of arguments that come recommended by self-interest. 
Meanwhile, no one can wonder if the popular representatives are 
not chosen from among the classes opposed to the popular creed. 
Mr. Martineau says truly that several members of the Melbourne 
and Sydney Parliaments are coarse, venal, an] unscrupulous, much 
such men as would have been returned in England if all the upper 
classes in 18:32 had refused to concede reform. Many Free-Traders 
in Victoria supposed during the late contest that they could carry 
any measure by bribery in the House ; but there is not the smallest 
proof that such a transaction was really possible, and it certainly 
would not have been good for a month if it had been effected. 
The very disgraceful bribery that really takes place is rather 
of the kind kuown in America as “ lobbying,” the retaining 
of members by fees in private bills or business with the Crown 
offices. Confident of its power and a little callous in money 
matters, the Australian Demos looks on placidly at these immorali- 
ties, and condones them whenever the offender is popular. Only 
three months ago a clear case of corruption was established 
against a Victorian representative. He appealed to his consti- 
tuency, and was returned again by an enormous majority. Possibly 
they believed his statement that he was the victim of an aristocratic 
cabal. But, anyhow, it is right to remember that the House of 
tepresentatives has taken a stricter view of its public duties, and 
has expelled him, though he sided with the Ministry. In a much 
less scandalous case in South Australia, where some small acts of 
bribery were established ayainst a member, his election was 
instantly annulled, and he was declared incapable of sitting in that 
Parliament. But it should not be forgotten that the temptations 
to corruption are really greater in the colonies than in England. 
The representatives are poorer men, the settlement of a new 
country gives great facilities for jobbing, and a public opinion has 
scarcely yet been formed. Our Members were bribed right and 
left under Lord North; and if the public revenue were to rise to 
the Australian level, so that Government disposed of 150 to 200 
millions a year, it may be confidently predicted that some corrup- 
tion would follow the increase in patronage. 

‘Time, then, we think, may be trusted to cure much that is now 
rotten in colonial government; as it will also, in all likelihood, 
bring greater repose of manner and dignity of tone. Nothing can 
be in more wretched taste than the scenes of personal abuse 
which Mr. Martineau describes in the Sydney Legislative 
Assembly ; nothing more deplorable than that virulent and 
unfounded personal charges should have been brought forward 
in such a place against a gentleman of high character, the late 
Master of the Sydney Grammar School. But are we in a position 
to criticize these aberrations very severely? Mr. Parkes, who is 
an Australian writing from England, thus describes a debate he 
attended in the uureformed House of Commons :—‘t The House 
showei itself in a strange and not very creditable temper during 
this debate. ..... . Members lying on their backs lustily 
shouted ‘Bosh!’ during the speeches of Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Forster.” This was in 1862. In 1866, during the carnival of 
Parliamentary riot that preceded Mr. Gladstone's expulsion from 
office, it was difficult for some of the more unpopular Liberals to 
speak without being crowed or hooted down. And the discussions 





familiarly as schoolboys. It is curious to notice how much Mr. 
Parkes was impressed with English rowdyism. ‘Of course I 
had heard something,” he says, ‘of the licence given to the 
undergraduates at the Commemoration. I expected and hoped to 
see an outburst of the young spirit of the country. Nor did I 
expect to be charmed overmuch with choiceness and delicacy of 
expression ; but I did expect to see some classic turn given to the 
latest slang, same freshness of wit infused into the dispensations 
of popular displeasure. 1 was hardly prepared to see the youth- 
ful lords and squires of England behave more mob-like in the 
lowest manifestations of mob turbulence than the so-called mobs 
of Manchester or Birmingham; and I tonfess I was mortified to 
see the order of gods they had set up for their worship. It 
came upon me with as much bitterness as surprise to find 
Jefferson Davis an object of idolatry at Oxford.” We are all 
Northerners now; so no one will be hurt by another sentence 
in Mr. Parkes’s book, which deserves to be put on record. 
‘* Until of late I had lived under the impression that the Americans 
had a deal to answer for in cherishing a bad feeling towards 
England, which was entirely unjustified by the disposition of the 
English people towards them ; but a worse spirit than anything I 
have ever read of in America is coustantly displaying itself among 
the factory squires and shopocrats of England, while the sympa- 
thies of the aristocracy are undisguisedly offered to the rebellious 
Southerners.” 

Mr. Parkes’s is almost necessarily a less substantial book than 
Mr. Martineau’s. Australians know a good deal about England, 
and only require to be kept au fuit of the topics of the day ; but 
English ignorance of Australia is not unfairly gauged by Mr. 
Martineau’s instance from the Saturday Review, which spoke not 
long ago of a governor of New South Wales as Governor-General 
of the Australian Colonies, and assumed throughout that he exer- 
cised paramount authority from Brisbane to Perth. But the con- 
trasts that strike an Australian are mostly such as lie deep in the 
institutions of the two countries, and an educated colonist is 
perhaps especially well fitted to be a critic, being at once outside 
English life and sympathetic with it. Mr. Parkes writes in an 
easy and pleasant style, and his letters are a very good specimen 
of colonial journalism. 


NEW CONGREGATIONALISM.* 

In the volume before us six Nonconformists, of undoubted culture 
and undoubted candour, have endeavoured, first, to describe the 
religious system of Congregationalists, whether Baptist or Inde- 
pendent ; and, secondly, to explain the basis of reason on which, 
in their opinion, Congregational Nonconformity rests. Such a 
book cannot fail to be interesting, though it may not be alto- 
gether satisfactory. ‘The essays are all lucidly written, and on 
most points there is substantial agreement between them. The 
subjects are ‘* Congregational Polity,” ‘The External Relations 
of Congregationalism,” ‘The Congregationalist Character,” 
“ Congregationalism and Esthetics,” ‘ Congregationalism and 
Science,” and ‘ The Spirit of Nonconformity.” No one can find 
fault with the choice of themes. The essays of course differ in 
merit. We shall speak of those that appear to us most note- 
worthy. 

Mr. Pattison, a Baptist minister at Newcastle-on-Tyne, dis- 
cusses the question of Congregationalism and /Esthetics with some 
liberality and with some evident appreciation of the arts that 
humanize and at the same time ennoble life. He appears to admit 
that Congregationalism has not in the past done its share to 
encourage the Arts, but he pleads extenuating circumstances; his 
ground being that the influence of the Arts in the past has been too 
often opposed to the influence of religion. This he urges particu- 
larly with regard to painting. He dissents from Longfellow’s 
theory that in the days of Albrecht Diirer “ art was still religion ” 
—the line occurs in Nuremburg—and believes, on the contrary, 
that in those days “religion was art.” Lutheranism, Protestantism, 
Puritanism, Independency, were—says Mr. Pattison—all appeals 
to reason, against the sensuous. And he adds :— 

“‘ They were bound to make a dead set against the creed of the merely 
sensuous, which has been defined by one of its most accomplished and 
most forlorn exponents, in words worth our considering, ‘ Art is not, like 
fire or water, a good servant and bad master ; rather the reverse. She will 
help in nothing of her own knowledge or free-will; upon terms of 


service you will get worse than nothing out of her. Handmaid of religion, 
exponent of duty, servant of fact, pioneer of morality, she cannot in any 


” 


of 1868 will bear comparison for coarse personalities with those of | way become. Her business is not to do good on other ground, but to be 


any colonial assembly, if the import of words be regarded rather 
than their style. 
the presence of the whole civilized world, and is not a small 
gathering of men, many of whom have known one another 


good on her own; all is well with her while she sticks fast to that. 


Yet the English Parliament holds its debates in | But this is a quotation from Mr. Swinburne, and to cite it in Mr. 





* Religious Republics: Six Essays on Congregationalism, London: Loneme=- 
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Pattison’s way is utterly inappropriate, utterly wide of the mark ; 
since Mr. Swinburne is the very man who most of all would divorce 
art from religion—who most of all would differ with those whose 
Art the essayist is condemning. Did the great painters of the 
middle ages, did Diirer, and John van Eyck, and Fra Angelico, 
and Raffaelle hold this view? Was theirs “the creed of the 
merely sensuous”? They held precisely the opposite, 


and nothing can be more absurd than to confuse their | 


theories and their influence with the theories and influence 
of Mr. Swinburne. The author of Chastelard follows art, 
becanse, —if we understand him aright,—art must be 
beautiful, and because, to use the words of his favourite 
Mademoiselle de Maupin, “beauty is everything.” But the 
great middle-age painters did not think that beauty in itself 
was everything, nor that all Art must be beautiful. They thought 
instead that all Art must teach the Truth—that it could bea ‘‘ hand- 
maid of religion,” that it should be a ‘‘handmaid of religion.” 
Therefore in judging them and their intention, it is most unjust 
to ignore their own view of the matter, for the sake of 
finally adopting a view exactly opposite—firing a shot at the in- 
fluence of Art from the inappropriate shelter of Mr. Swinburne’s 
trenches. We have said that Mr. Pattison discusses his subject 
with some liberality, and this is true; but it is true not so much 
of the principles he claims to be guided by, as of the conclusions 
he personally arrives at. He would enjoy Art freely now, and he 
would have his brethren to do so too. We are glad of it. But 
before he can estimate it truly, it must be something more than 
an enjoyment to him. 

Dr. Pye Smith’s essay on ‘‘ Congregationalism and Science” is 
very able, manly, and bold. It is certainly the most remarkable 
contribution to the volume, though probably My. Mitchell 
Fawcett’s paper on ** Congregational Polity "—of which we are to 
speak presently—is the most generally instructive, and is, there- 
fore, most in accordance with the aim of the work. Yet Dr. 
Pye Smith’s has a peculiar interest; since his view is, as far as 
we can discover, the view most commonly adopted by liberal 
theologians in the Church. It is only when he has done with the 
question of the reconciliation of science with the Bible, and has 
established clearly enough that what is true had better be known, 
that we discover his view to be that of a Congregationalist—not 
ofa Churchman. For he argues, at last, that the system of “ Reli- 
gious Republics” is that best adapted to admit and not to repress 
the spirit of free inquiry, both among ministers and people. 
Theoretically, it may be so; but how it can be so as long as in 
all religious societies the few are educated and the many are half- 
educated or ignorant, we are at a loss to imagine. But the fact 
that one dissents from the essayist’s final conclusion should not 
prevent one from doing justice to the scope of his thought. Let 
us quote :— 

“Tf the theory of Natural Selection be true,—and let these who would 
judge of the Darwinian hypothesis judge of it from the works of its 
author,—it would admirably explain both the beneficent adaptation and 
the harmonious unity of the creation; but assuredly it would not 
diminish our estimate either of the one or of the other. Both must 
have been present to the Divine foreknowledge from the beginning, and 
if this was the method by which His will has been and is now being 
accomplished, no Christian ought to feel anything but thankfulness for 
such increased knowledge of the working of infinite wisdom. .... In 
the New Testament reason is always appealed to; argument and per- 
suasion are everywhere employed; and if authority is claimed, itis only 
because the fullest investigation is invited, nay, demanded, into the 
foundation of that authority. The highest praise is awarded to those 
who did not take the new teaching on trust, but searched to see if it 
were true or not. Calm and dispassionate judgment is again and again 
enjoined, and the attainment of truth is everywhere represented as the 
highest blessing to man... ... For such a religion to oppose itself to 
science would be to deny its origin and repudiate its best claim to 
respect. We are never told that Christianity was intended to be a 
powerful system of government; we are told that the truth will make 
men free. It was only among those of open and candid mind, who could 
cast off prejudice and timid reverence for authority, that the Christian 
religion was at first accepted, and it is to such that it still appeals.” 

In his essay on ‘‘ Congregational Polity "—to which we now 
turn—Mr. Mitchell Fawcett does not enter on the question as to 
whether the Congregational form of Church government has or 
has not the sanction of divine authority ; he wishes merely ‘“ to 
consider whether it is expedient.” With a view to deciding this, 
he says much that is favourable and much that is unfavourable to 
the cause he eventually espouses. He thinks well in some respects 
of the check on heresy imposed by the system of chapel trusts. 
He rejoices at the same time in the fact that Congregationalists 
are fixed to no creed. But, it may be asked, if the trust-deed of 
a chapel is of any value, does not its value consist in the fact that 
it is in some sort a creed ?—a creed which if the members are not 
bound to say, they are at all events bound to hold. To which we 


luw 


j understand Mr. Fawcett to reply that the trust-deed is not 
jenforced so long as the congregation is united, but is merely 


| . . . . . 
appealed to when there is difference of opinion. And this differ- 


j;ence of opinion seldom occurs. ‘ Why does it seldom occur?” 
| asks the inquirer. Here is Mr. Fawcett’s answer :— 


“The members of the church, it is to be remembered, are generally 
| drawn from the congregation, and have all their lives been accustomed 
to hear one set of doctrines, and to observe one form of worship. It is 
not surprising that when they feel it their duty to join some Christian 
society, they should rather take for granted than seriously examine the 
tenets of the church towards which all their associations and feelings tend. 
No assont to any formal creed is required from the momber on his admis- 
sion; and the counsels of the pastor, after that event, are directed more 


Perhaps, therefore, the general unity of doctrine and practice observable 
among Congregational churches may be to some extent more passive 
than active, and due rather to absence of theological discussion, than to 
intelligent preference for any particular order of faith or discipline.” 





In a spirit equally judicial, the writer takes up the subject of 
the election of pastors, dwelling on the evils of what he calls 
‘‘ ecclesiastical competitive examinations,” but remarking also on 
the counteracting influences attached to these evils. We gather 
that he considers the miuister’s insecure tenure of office to bea 
disadvantage to the minister, but an advantage to the people. 
The seclusion of the pastor's training is unfavourably dwelt on ; 
Mr. Fawcett urging that ministers should know the world, and 
learn from human nature as well as from books of theology. Or, 
in the words of that young priest in the new great poem, 

“ Priests 
Should study passion: how else serve mankind, 
Who come for help in passionate extremes ?” 

Finally, the writer urges that when Congregational Churches 
shall be less exclusively recruited from one section of the coim- 
munity, ‘‘ many evils, now deemed necessary accompaniments of 
their form of ecclesiastical polity, may be expected to disappear ;” 
and in the present, as well asin the future, he sees much cause for 
satisfaction. It is perhaps not difficult to understand how Mr. 
Fawcett, though stating with frankness both the advantages and 
disadvantages of Congregationalism, believes that the second are 
outweighed by the first. But the general reader cannot expect to 
be so convinced, because he cannot deal and should not deal—as 
the writer of this essay does—with the faults and merits of Con- 
gregationalism only. He has to think of the merits and defects 
of systems other than this one. The Churchman, for example, 
cannot consider the question closed when he has weighed, as Mr. 
Fawcett has, the advantages and disadvantages of one form of 
Dissent —however popular, however estimabie, that form may be. 
He, and the impartial observer, too, must of necessity recognize 
the qualities as well as the faults of the English Church,—remem- 
bering the ennobling breadth of her teaching, the supreme beauty 
of her liturgy. It is well, indeed, that the characteristics of a 
diferent Christian polity should be brought before us, doubly 
well that they should be brought before us with the candour and 
good taste which mark the essays, some of which we have now 
briefly noticed. But their presentation can scarcely affect the 
relative position of Dissent and Church. In stating that among 
Englishmen of liberal thought and culture it is still the few, and 
not the many, who desire to exchange the system now dominant 
for an extension of religious republics, we are not so much expres- 
sing the opinion of a journal as recording an established fact. 
But the book is not the less welcome on that account. 





MASSINGER.* 
‘ne general public are not, we suspect, particularly familiar with 
Philip Massinger. They do not ask for him at the popular 
libraries. Shakespeare is more or less known to all, but only 
scholarly men and genuine lovers of the drama are acquainted 
with the other writers for the stage of the Elizabethan era. The 
plays of the Tudor period are rarely performed, and many theatre- 
goers, fully alive to the merits of Mr. Robertson’s last comedy and 
Mr. Boucicault’s last sensation scene, scarcely know more than the 
names of Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, Decker, and Jobn Ford. It is true that from time to 
time playgoers have an opportunity of seeing one work of Web- 
ster’s and one of Massinger’s—The Duchess of Malfi aud A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, affording ambitious performers the luxury 
of a great “ part”—but, in the main, the dramatic litera- 
ture of the Elizabethan age is for the general public a 
hidden treasure. Good service is therefore rendered by Colonel 
Cunningham, who gives us Massinger’s works, nineteen in 





* The Plays of Philip Massinger. From the Text of William Gifford. Edited by 
Lioutenant-Colonel F. Cunningham. London: A. T. Crocker. 1363. 
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number, in one volume, not too big to be just portable, and 
printed in a type that is clear, though of course not large. The 
nineteen are all that have been preserved; many manuscripts 
perished during the last century. 

Among the more celebrated of Massinger's plays are 7’he Maid of 

Honour and The Great Duke of Florence ~high-sounding names, both 
of them, such as the author was fond of. But if we had to select 
from the entire collection four dramas most worthy to be read, our 
choice would fallupon Zhe Virgin Martyr, The Fatal Dowry, A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, and The City Madam. No student of English 
literature should neglect to make himself acquainted with these 
They show, as none others can, their writer’s vigour and 
They are characteristic of the age in which they were 
produced. It was a rough, strong age, and much of its popular 
literature reflected its roughuess and its strength. In the pathetic 
dramas of those days audiences were not afraid of sensation. 
With broad swift touches the playwright painted his scenes 
of horror. Virtue was rewarded and vice was punished, then as 
now; but the spectators shrunk from no narrative of crime, and 
from no fury of revenge. In comedy the same spirit prevailed. 
Heartiness of humour was preferred to finish of wit. If the 
‘situation’ was funny the dialogue need hardly be brilliant. 
That age was, indeed, incapable of the artificial tragedy of the 
eighteenth century, but it was likewise incapable of its highly 
polished comedy. Had Sheridan lived in the days of Massinger, 
The School for Scandal would never have been written. Had 
Massinger lived in our day, or a hundred years ago, his work must 
have been other than it is. For theorizers tell us that we have 
lost the power of laughing at bad jokes, and that the very finish 
of our wit belies our gaiety. 

We shall speak briefly, before closing, of those plays which 
we have ventured to single out for notice. But the plays will be 
the better understood if something be known of the circumstances 
under which they were produced. ‘To this end we will, 
for the present, leave the work, and consider only the man. 
Arthur Massinger, the father of the poet, must have been 
a person of good birth, of good education, and of high prin- 
ciple. In 1537, Henry, Earl of Pembroke, wrote to the famous 
Earl of Barghley, recommending him very strongly indeed for the 
reversion of the offics of Examiner in the Court of Marches; and 
ten years afterwards, when a marriage was pending between mem- 
bers of these two great houses, the delicate business of arrange- 
ment was confidel to Arthur Massinger. Philip was born at 
Salisbury in 1584. lartley Coleridge liked to think that Sir 
Philip Siduey was his godfather, but we are not aware that he 
succeeded in proving this connection between the poet who wrote 
The Virgin Martyr in the straggling life of London, and the poet 
who wrote Arcadia amidst the cedar groves of Wilton. But Mas- 
siuger was certainly a protégé of the Pembroke family, the Earl 
paying his expenses at Oxford, where he was entered, at St. 
Alban’s Hall, in 1602. Four years later he suddenly left the 
university, in consequeace of misconduct, some have said; but 
as Arthur Massinger died about this time, leaving his offspring 
in poverty, and as the son was evidently not an idle student, it 
isas well to conclule that Philip was thrown upon the world and 
hal to make his own way iv it in consequence of this event. 
Bat we do not pretend to explain how it was that the patronage 
of the house of Pembroke was withdrawn—as about the same 
periol it assuredly was—from the future poet; nor are we able to 
give the preference to any one among the several reasons which 
his biographers suggest. Ile went to London, and occupied him- 
self upon literary work; at first, however, with only a small 
measure of success. Probably he began as an assistant to writers 
of more or less repute. Literary partnerships were common 
enough in those days, and we know that at different periods of 
his life Philip Massinger laboured with Decker and with Fletcher, 
who was his senior by eight years. ‘The first distinct record of 
his independent doings is—says Colonel Cuoningham—the per- 
formance at Court, 1621, of his lost comedy of The Woman's Plot. 
Before that date he must, according to the calculations of his editors, 
have produced no less than seven other plays which have perished, 
as well as four other plays which still remain to us,—a comedy 
and three tragedies, one of which is The Virgin Martyr, considered 
by some to be his masterpiece. For each dramatic work it is 
probable that he received ten or fifteen pounds, and it seems 
reasonable—judging by the various evideuce—to assume that every 
year a new piece saw the light. ‘The manager’s payment, together 
with the customary dedication-fee of forty shillings or over, 
amounted then to sixteen or seventeen pounds, which, we believe, 
would go as far in the days of Elizabeth as fifty or sixty pounds at 
the present time. ‘This annual income was certainly not au ample 


works. 
versatility. 


j one, and when the bare necessities of life had been provided for, 
| little was left to defray the expense of convivialities at the Mer- 
maid. But Massinger struggled on,—aud that his life was a 
struggle we know by sundry memoranda, showing that more 
than once he owed sums of money which, though they 
would now be thought small, were doubtless of import- 
ance to him. The Great Duke of Florence appears to have 
been about the first of his more distinguished successes. It was 
produced in 1627 at the Phonix in Drury Lane, and often played 
there by “the Queen’s Majesties’ Servants.” But no one printed 
it till nine years afterwards, when it .was prefaced by commen- 
datory verses, the work of G. Donne, and of Ford, the writer of 
The Broken Heart. Another most successful play, The City 
Madam—of which we are speedily to say a word—was produced 
in 1632, but not printed till long after the author's death, For 
thirty years those who desired to enjoy its wit could only do so by 
undertaking afternoon journeys to Drury Lane, and sitting in the 
boxes or on the stage of the Phoenix. 

Massinger’s latter years were busy and laborious. In earlier 
days he had been the recipient of the friendly offices of the great. 
Later on, he ‘stood much engaged to the noble Society of the 
Inner Temple for their so frequent bounties.” But we may 
believe that during his last years he was free from the pressure of 
poverty, for his death took place at “ his own house ” in Bankside. 
It was in 1639 that his work, which had never before been relaxed, 
was finally closed. Ilis end was very sudden. Friends had seen 
him in good health late on a March evening, and on the next 
morning they found him dead. <A few days afterwards, in the 
Priory Church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, they laid him to rest. 
His associate John Fletcher had been buried there, twelve years 
before. Sir Aston Cockayne, who was greatly attached to 
Massinger, wrote the following epitaph on both :— 


“In the same grave Fletcher was buried, here 
Lies the stage-poet, Philip Massinger ; 
Playes they did write together, were great friends, 
And now one grave includes them at their ends ; 
So whem on earth nothing did part, beneath 
Here, in their fames, they lie in spight of death.” 
Having briefly told the story of Massinger’s difficult life, our 
survey of the man and the poet will, perhaps, be rendered some- 
what less imperfect if we speak, however slightly, of four important 
works. The scene of the Virgin Martyr is laid in Caesarea, and the 
reader is taken back to the time of the Emperors Diocletian and 
Maximinus. Angelo, a good spirit, waits upon Dorothea, the 
heroine, as ‘dainty, delicate Ariel” waited upon Prospero. 
Theophilius, the persecutor of the Christians, has also an attend- 
aut spirit, Harpax, a spirit of evil, following his master in the 
| guise of a secretary. ‘Io furnish the incidents of this tragedy all 
| the catalogue of crime has been exhausted, and though it may be 
instructive, we cannot say that it is pleasant reading. Dorothea’s 
constaucy and her saintly life stand out, however, in vivid and 
| delightful contrast to the horrors around, and they have their 
influence in effecting the conversion of many, and notably 
(of the very man who had been foremost in the ranks 
of the persecutors. Charles Lamb, in his selections from the 
Tudor dramatists, has given as a specimen of the Virgin Martyr 
a scene between Dorothea and her attendant spirit, which is full 
of quiet beauty. But he did not believe that Massinger was 
capable of the best things in this scene. Decker, who wrote Old 
| Furtunatus, and a better play with a worse name, and who had 
most certainly the command of simple and unforced pathos, is 
known to have assisted Massinger in the composition of the piece 
we are speaking of; and Charles Lamb credits him with all that 
is most pathetic here. We refrain from quotiug the scene. But 
was it Massinger, or was it Decker, who supplied the drama with 
‘the following exquisite lines? Theophilius, the persecutor, has 
| himself become a martyr, and having submitted to the tortures, 
he beholds a vision, in which Angelo, with whom is the white- 
robed Dorothea, offers him a crown—the crown reserved for those 
who are faithful unto death :— 
“ Most glorious vision !— 
Did e’er so hard a bed yield mau a dream 
So heavenly as this? I am confirm’d, 
Confirmed, ycu blessed spirits, and make haste 
To take that.crown of inmortality 
You offer tome. Death, till this blest minute, 
I never thought thee slow-paced ; nor would I 
Hasten thee now, for any pain I suffer, 
But that thou keeps’t me from a glorious wreath, 
Which through this stormy way I would creep to, 
And humbly kneoliag, with humility wear it. 
Oh! now I feel thee :—blessed spirits, I come ; 
And, witness for me all these wounds and scars, 
I die a soldier in the Christian wars.” 
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The scene of the Fatal Dowry is laid at Dijon. Its subject 
seems to us not more attractive than that of the Virgin Martyr ; 
yet that it contains the elements of an effective and striking if not 
of a very elaborate plot is shown by the fact that Nicholas Rowe 
derived from it something more than the idea of the Fair Penitent, 
and that Rowe’s play in its turn supplied Richardson with materials 
for his masterpiece. Readers who a twelvemonth ago knew 
nothing of Clarissa, are now more or less familiar with it, through 
the abridgment by Mr. Dallas, or through that by Mrs. Ward. 
It will therefore be allowable for us to say that if they can fancy 
the heroine of Richardson standing voluntarily in that relation 
to Lovelace in which she was really placed involuntarily, aud if 
they can at the same time fancy her the bride of a third person not 
introduced into the great romance of the last century, they will 
have some conception of the leading ‘‘situation” of the Fatal 
Dowry. What follows is worth giving. It is part of a dialogue 
between the father and the husband of the now repentant heroine : 

* Rochfort.—And you have killed her ? 

“ Charalois,—True, and did it by your doom. 

“ Roch fort.—But I pronounced it 
As a judge only, and a friend to justice: 

And, zealous in defence of your wrong'd honour, 
Broke all the ties of nature, and cast off 

The love and soft affection of a father. 

I, in your cause, put on a scarlet robe 

Of red-dyed cruelty, but in return, 

You have advanced for me no flag of mercy. 

I looked on you as a wrong’d husband ; but 

You closed your eyes against me as a father. 

O Beaumelle! my daughter ! 

* Charalois.—This is madness. 

“ Rochfort.—Keep from me! Could not one good thought rise up, 
To tell you that she was my age's comfort, 
Begot by a weak man, and born a woman, 

And could not, therefore, but partake of frailty ? 
Or wherefore did not thankfulness step forth, 
To urge my many merits, which I may 

Object unto you, since you prove ungrateful, 
Flint-hearted Charalois ! 

“ Charalois.—Nature does prevail 
Above your virtue.” 

In turning to the two comedies, we notice, first, that they are 
comedies of intrigue. But the intrigue is not elaborate. Certain 
ends are attained by deceptions which are meant to be harmless, 
and which are indeed comparatively simple expedients for putting 
right the things that are wrong. In this simplicity of their 
intrigue, the works present a very marked contrast to some 
comedies of later date; notably to the brain-wearying puzzles 
which Scribe set out, with the neatness of a mechanic and the 
ingenuity of a Chinaman. Sir Giles Overreach, the leading 
character in A New Way to Pay Old Debts, is an unrelenting 
extortioner and wealthy parvenu. (Massinger, by the way, had a 
peculiar hatred of wealthy parvenus,—a race with which one would 
imagine the country to have been less afflicted in his day than ia our 
own.) It is his pleasure to see his daughter, Margaret, waited 
upon by “decayed” ladies of family. He destines his daughter to 
make a brilliant marriage, and selects Lord Lovell for his future 
son-in-law. ‘The coarseness of his nature and absolute bluntness 
of his feeling are well enough, though of necessity disagreeably 
shown in the instructions he gives his daughter relative to her 
reception of the supposed suitor, Lord Lovell is faithfully served 
by a page, young Aliworth, who loves the extortioner's 

sdaughter, and the nobleman, disgusted with Sir Giles’s pre- 
tensions, and willing to help Allworth, allows the young 
pair to have frequent interviews; the page doing on his 
own account what he is imagined to do for his patron. <A 
secret marriage takes place, — Sir Giles having readily and 
even slavishly assented to what he thought was a nobleman’s 
whim,—and the old man is thus obliged to renounce his preten- 
sions, and to endure a son-in-law of less distinction than Lord 
Lovell. A side plot reveals to us another phase of the extortioner’s 
character, his attempt to lead his own nephew to ruin himself 
through the vices of the prodigal. But the minor persons of the 
play are as well drawn, and certainly not less amusing. Marall, 
Sir Giles’s steward, thinks his master’s scheming is ‘“ above 
wonder,” and when he is afforded some particularly villainous 
proof of it, exclaims :— 
“Tho best I ever heard! I could adore you.” 


He unconsciously points a satire at Sir Giles in the comment he 
utters upon the words which follow :— 


“ Overreach,—In being out of office, I am out of danger ; 
Where if I were a justice, besides the trouble, 
I might, or out of wilfulness or error, 
Run myself finely into a premunire, 
And so become a prey to the informer. 
No: Ill have none of it; ‘tis enongh, I keep 


Greedy at my devotion; so he serve 
My purposes, let him hang, or damn,—I care not ; 
Friendship is but a word. 

“ Marall.— You are all wisdom.” 


Greedy, too,—this justice, who does the dirty work for Overreach, 
—is capitally drawn, and one almost hears him ‘‘ give thanks ” for 


his ‘‘ chine of beef, well seasoned, and pheasant larded.” When 
Lord Lovell is expected, Greedy is commissioned to see to the 
cuisine, and in doing so, he complains bitterly of Furnace, an 
ancestor, perhaps, of the ‘‘ great artist” who prepared dinners in 
Tuncred, Sir Giles’s sordid calculations are interrupted with this 
‘¢ matter of importance :”— 
“ The cook, Sir, is self-willed, and will not learn 

From my experience. There's a fawn brought in, Sir, 

And for my life I cannot make him roast it 

With a Norfolk dumpling in the midst of it. 

And, Sir, we wise men know, without the dumpling 

Tis not worth threepence.” 
But the following fatherly remark contains perhaps the bitterest 
satire in the play. It is Sir Giles’s lament over his daughter's 
deficiencies :— 

“It must be so: should the foolish girl prove modest, 

She may spoil all ; she had it not from me, 

But from her mother: I was ever forward, 

As she must be.” 
Lady Frugal, who gives the title to the comedy of the City 
Madam, would, with very few alterations, pass for the portrait of 
any one of three or four ladies who have flourished in our day 
north and south of Hyde Park. Sir John has amassed a large for- 
tune through industry in trade, and his wife is determined to plant 
her daughters in the best society. But not content with this 
modest and motherly ambition, she destines them to rule over 
their husbands ; and when a couple of suitors—Plenty, a country 
gentleman, and Sir Maurice Lacy, the son of Lord Lacy— 
present themselves, they are not a little astonished at the 
excessive demands which the young ladies make under the 
instructions of Lady Frugal. ‘The gentlemen refuse to submit to 
any feminine dictation, and Sir John takes means to teach a lesson 
to his wife and daughters. It is announced that he has retired 
into monastic life, and left the management of all his property to 
his poor brother Luke, whom Lady Frugal had persistently 
snubbed. ‘The ruse does double service, for it shows Sir John that 
his meek relative is harsh and cruel when he thinks he can be so 
with impunity, and it shows Lady Frugal and her daughters that 
there are worse fates for a woman than to submit to a husband 
who desires her good. There is much in the City Madam peculiarly 
applicable to our day, but the comedy could not be presented in 
its present form. We are not anxious to encourage literary lar- 
ceny, but it might be well for playwrights who cannot be original 
to acquire materials from more sources than one. ‘There is, at all 
events, a wealth of suggestion in the works of Philip Massinger. 








CURRENT LITERAT URE. 


The Education of the People. By J. P. Norris, M.A. (Lawrie.)—Mr. 
Norris was an Inspector of Schools for fifteen years, and acquired a well 
deserved reputation in that capacity. In this very unpretending volume 
he gives us some of his experience, and some of the conclusions to which 
it has brought him. Not a few of his suggestions seem exceedingly 
valuable. Such, for instance, is the suggestion to give to the parents, on 
the condition of the regular payment of the school fees, a share in the 
management of the schools. It is perfectly true that at present they 
look upon them as not in any sense belonging to them, and consequently 
fail to take the proper interest in them. We speak of course of English 
primary schools. Such, too, is the suggestion to introduce the same 
system of compulsory education into the agricultural districts as now 
exists in the manufacturing—that no child should be employed who can- 
' not produce a certificate of having received or of receiving a certain amount 
of schooling. The papers on “ Middle-Class Education” and on 
“ Teachers’ Difficulties ” are also admirable. 

The Apostle of Kerry. By the Rey. W. Graham Campbell. (Dublin, 
Moffat.) —This is the life of a certain Charles Graham, who spent some 
forty years in the latter part of the last century and in the beginning of 
this as a Methodist preacher in Kerry. We can gather from this book 
that he was an extraordinary man; he could hardly have been other- 
wise, to conduct a revival movement in the face both of the Established 
Church and of the Romanist priesthood. But he is very unfortunate 
in his biographer, who is wholly without discrimination or power of 
description. It is but a small thing, perhaps, but we should have liked 
to know what manner of man to look at Mr. Graham was; we can 
learn nothing except from an incidental notice that he was “too stiff ” 
to be pulled down from a tub on which he was preaching. A revivalist 
| preacher in Kerry ought to be “stiff,” we fancy But there are many 
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curious facts of one sort or another in the volume, if any one cares to 
dig them out. Among other things, we learn with some surpriso that 
marriage is a bar to the regular ministry among the Methodists. There 
is also mention of another phenomenon which we presume to be uncom- 
mon, a second conversion, not in restoration, but in development of the 
first.——In the same connection we may mention a Life of Lord 
Haddo, by Alexander Duff, D.D. (Religious Tract Society), a remarkable 
instance of the occurrence of the same phenomena, to use a perfectly 
neutral word, of Methodism in a totally different sphere. 

Faithless; or, the Love of the Period: a Story of Real Life. By Spes. 
(Skeet.)—This is a flimsy story, made up of tho slightest possible 
materials, and without any pretensions to originality, and swelled in a 
most unconscionable way into two volumes. iu the absence of anything 
more definite to notice, we comment on the extraordinary punctuation, 
with its bewildering confusion of commas and semicolons, or the abund- 
ance of inverted commas, and on the numerous shortcomings in ortho- 
graphy. How far these are attributable to the author we cannot decide, 
bat we may certainly recommend him to look in future more carefully 
after the printer; and we may even add that ho might find it profitable 
to study some easy and progressive work on English composition. 

The Witching Time of Night (Bumpus) is a collection of moralizings on 
various social topics, not without good sonse and humour. Nearly twenty 
subjects are discussed, and we cannot give to the book as many lines. 
But we can find room for a good specimen of the author's style. “ Of all 
forms of lying, flattery is the most barefaced and impudent. Why not 
make it penal ? Is it not of the nature of battery and assault? It has 
the effrontery to attack your understanding and hoodwink your 
common-sense. Is it not a kind of burglary, when it breaks in upon the 
privacy of your individuality, and drags you off by tho nose of your 
self-complacency ? Is it not a pickpocket, when it engages your vanity 
that it may slily insinuate its hand into the bosom of your generosity ?” 

Sketches Abroad with Pen and Pencil. By Felix O. C. Darloy. 
(Sampson Low.)—Mr. Darley comes from the other side of the Atlantic, 
and sketches England and the Continont. His pencil is unquestionably 
clever and humorous; the chief virtues of his pen aro kindliness and 
good-humour. Together they make up a little book which it is very 
pleasant to look at, and which it never offends one to read. ——A Journal 
Abroad in 1868 (Bentley) is the work of F. M. T., wtat 16, and is 
commended by a preface from her father, the Rov. Francis Trench, 
a very pretty exerciso indeed. We wish that all young ladies and 
gentlemen wtat 16 could do as well. 

English Homes in India. 2 vols. (Allen and Co.)—We advise the 
reader not to be discouraged by the absurdities, of which indeed there 
are not a few, that will meet him at the beginning of the book. The 
‘accomplished " authoress has not had the opportunity, we are told, of 
giving it her final corrections. To this cause we may perhaps attribute 
so strange a phrase as “he was too late to do more than follow his chosen 
mother-in-law to the grave.” A man does not choose his mother-in-law, 
who, on the contrary, is allotted to him by a destiny over which he has 
no control. Hence, too, doubtless, the not unfrequent grammatical mis- 
takes, such as ‘between we three gentlemen.” If the correction had also 
removed the utterly improbable character of the villanous Captain St. 
George, who calmly and without any ambiguity proposes to a well-bred 
young lady to become his mistress, and even the absurd likenoss and 
exchange between the two cousins, it would have been a decided 
improvement. But, as we said, the reader should surmount all this, 
and he will be repaid for his trouble. Tho descriptions of life in the 
book where there is no attempt to do anything but describo strike us as 
being very real and truthlike. The adventures of the English engineer in 
India, the way in which he sinks into the miro of debt and difficulty in 
spite of all his efforts to keep out it, all this is well told; and the troubles 
which beset the womankind of tho family are, as might be expected, 
told better still, The moral of the whole distinctly is that one had 
better not go to India. Latimer and his whole belongings would havo 
been utterly lost, but for the intervention of the deus ex machind, Sir 
Ralph Everard; but he prospers in New Zealand. Tho other hero 
reaches prosperity only through the good fortune and the prudence, both 
equally exceptional, with which he avails himself of the opportunities of 
the cotton mania in Bombay. 

Too True: a Story of To-Day. (New York: Putnam.)—This is a 
story which is scarcely pleasant to read, though it is told with more 
than ordinary power. A German count, who has ruined himself and 
attempted to murder his wife, flies to Amorica, ingratiates himself with 
a lawyer's family, becomes a suitor for the hand of one daughter, finds 
out that the other is in possession of somo valuable jewels, and contrives 
to got himself transferred to her. Ono day the strange humour seizes 
him to tell his own story ; it strikes one of the family, a lad of fourteen, 
who has always hated him, as being “too true.” He soon persuades his 
father to send him to Germany, being resolved in his own mind to dis- 
cover the truth. Hoe doos discover it, and writes home; but the letter 
comes too late; the count, after adding another robbery, murder, &c., to 
his list of crimes, has eloped with the girl. The father brings her back 
to die, but she has the comfort (we can imagine that it is a comfort, 
though we do not understand why it should be) of knowing that she was 
really married, the first wife having died two or three days before. The 





count is left at large to impose upon other gonteel families. There is | volume of Lord Sheffield’s edition (Alex. Murray).——We have also 


some very good character-painting in the book. The younger daughter, 
beautiful, but deformed by an accident, whom every one has always 
humoured ; the brave, vigorous-minded elder sister, the type of a quiet, 
sensible American girl; old Mrs. Grizzle, with her vulgarity inten- 
sified, but her kindness of heart not impaired by the sudden acquisition of 
wealth, these and others also are good sketches; and the whole book has 
a “real” air about it. 

Contributions to Christology. Ry Emmanuel Bonavia, M.D. (Triibner.) 
—This book is an attempt, not made now for the first time, to account 
for the miracles of the New Testament by the facts of animal magnetism. 
Dr. Bonavia, who dates from Lucknow (the Indian sun seems to produce 
a strange fermentation of theological ideas), thinks that Christ was “a 
supremely good man, with a strong animal radiation.” His theory of 
the action of which miracles are one mode we commend to the notice 
of “J. T. K.,” the ingenious writer on “Brain Waves.” Hoe says, 
“ Thought is atomic motion of the brain matter. This motion is trans- 
mitted to the surrounding ether,” &c. Of course, after all has been 
said, a great residuum of miraculous event remains which cannot be 
explained, except by suppositions of exaggeration, fraud, &c. There is 
the greatest and best-established miracle of all, tho Resurrection of 
Christ. As to this, Dr. Bonavia is driven to the old-fashioned device of 
a bribe given to the soldiers by Joseph of Arimathea, &c, We suppose 
this sort of thing must havo a patient hearing, with everything else, but 
imagine the Evangelical story reduced to the fact that some eighteen 
hundred years ago there was a very powerful magnetizer alive in Judea! 
That would be a very poor sort of gospel. 

Mrs. Brown up the Nile. By Arthur Sketchley. (George Routledge 
and Son.)—Mrs. Brown has been following in the wake cf Royalty up 
the Nile, and her descriptions,—but still more the gossipy recollections 
of old neighbours, their adventures and accidents, with which she 
richly interlards them,—excite as much hearty and gonuine amusement 
as ever; nevertheless, there are evidences that Mr. Sketchley is work- 
ing out the Brown vein; the confusions of the matronly mind are less 
natural, and the absurdities often far-fetched. ‘“Ippanbottom upper- 
most” for hippopotamus, for instance, is the joke of a clown ata circus, 
not the natural mistake of an old woman; on the other hand, there are 
touches of feeling, such as the story of the poor girl who died at 
Alexandria on her way from India, which we never noticed before, and 
which, without any incongruity, make the beok something more than 
a mere incitement to mirth. We shall continue to look for Mr. Sketch- 
ley’s books with pleasure. 

Right Lines in their Right Places. By Ellis A. Davidson. (Cassell 
and Co.) —This book is meant to teach the very simplest rudiments of 
geomotry. The child is to be familiarized with the aspect of lines, 
angles, figures, &., before he is taught their properties. In fact, it is a 
little introduction to Euclid in the shape of a drawing book, and seoms 
likely to be useful. Boys are plunged into tho difficulties of Euclid 
much too soon, even clever boys aro generally incapable of understand- 
ing it before the ago of fourteen. They often sit in a class for months 
without really knowing what an angle is; anything that can smooth the 
way, and give fair scope for the intelligence, we welcome, and this little 
manual promises so much. By the same author, wo have, in the series 
of “Cassell’s Technical Manuals,” Projection, a treatise on the second 
part of geometrical drawing, the delineation of solids, that is, the art by 
which they are made apparently to project from tho surface on which 
they are drawn. 

New Eprtions.—The Distribution of Wealth, by William Thompson, 
appears in a third edition, under the care of W. Pare (Ward, Lock, and 
Tyler). Mr. Thompson was a disciple and friend of Bentham, and one 
of the early preachers of tho principles of co-operation. He was inclined 
to push these principles to extremes, sometimes even, it would seem, to 
socialism in its most offensive form. He advocated, for instance, the 
abolition of marriage in the social communities which he proposed to 
establish, that is, as far as we can make out his system (p. 313), husbands 
would keep their wives, but the “ unmarrried women would be at porfect 
liberty to refuse any other connections than those perfectly equal and 
voluntary ones which might take place within the society itself... . they 
would be under no necessity of superadding the shackles of law to their 
own simple, voluntary, and perfectly equal contracts.” The editor 
makes no sign of disapproval. Apart from these extravagances, which 
had a judicious care been exercised in the process of condensation, 
would certainly have been removed, the book contains some sound 
teaching on questions of political economy.——In the reissue of the 
Works of Hugh Miller (Nimmo), we have the Cruise of the Betsy and 
Rambles of a Geologist as the volume for May, and for June, the Sketch- 
Book of Popular Geology. The latter contains “ Lectures on Geology” 
and some detached sketches, hitherto unpublished, connected with the 
same subject. ——We havo also received new editions of the Early Years 
of the Prince Consort (Smith, Elder, and Co.); of the Restitution of All 
Things, by Andrew Jukes (Longmans) ; of Mr. Hepworth Dixon's New 
America; of Knowledge, the Fit and Intended Formation of the Human 
Mind, by Thomas Hughos (Hodder and Stoughton). The Archbishop 
of Dublin republishes his Lxposition of the Sermon on the Mount, drawn 





from the Writings of St. Augustine (Macmillan).——The Autobiography and 


Correspondence of Edmund Gibbon have been reprinted from the first 
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received a new edition of Professor Roscoe’s Lessons in Elementary 
Chemistry (Macmillan). 

Sermons. — Mr. J. J. S. Perowne publishes (Deighton and Bell) 
Immortality ; Four Sermons, being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1868. 
These are very able and eloquent discourses, mainly levelled against 
materialism, which they assail with energy, but without rancour. The 
future life as it is represented in the theories of materialism, panthe- 
ism, and spiritualism; the hope of the Gentile; the hope of the Jew; 
and the hope of the Christian, are the subjects of the four lectures. 
We cannot do more than express our general agreement with Mr. 
Perowne’s argument, no part of which can be compressed within the 
space at our command. An extract or so will give an idea of the 
writer's vigour of style. He says of one side of the pantheistic theory, 
“Tf the sense of immortality is immortality, and if I am eternal because 
I think of the eternal, then there is no immortality for the crowd. 
There is no future life but for thinkers.” And again, accounting 
for the vehement language of the Old-Testament writers, “ May 
it not be pleaded in justification of those who, hating wickedness 
with all their hearts, saw it great and prosperous in this world, 
and knew not its terrible chastisoment in the world to come, 
that they longed to see God’s righteous judgments executed here, 
and hoped themselves to be the instruments of His justico? ..... 
Surely had the eye of the Hebrew poet been opened to see the 
terrors of the world to come, his prayer would have been not, ‘Blot 
them out of thy book,’ but rather with Him who hung upon the 
cross, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’” 
The Presence of Christ, by the Rev. Anthony W. Thorold, 
M.A. (Strahan), is a volume consisting of lectures, chiefly of a 
devotional kind, upon the Twenty-Third Psalm. There is nothing 
striking or original about them, but they are free from extravagance 
and bad taste. Sermon Thoughts (Elliott Stock) are condensed 
materials for sermons, which the author has himself used in 
preaching, and which he hopes, and not, it would seem, without 
some reason, may be found useful by others. “Skeletons,” of 
sermons, as they are technically called, cannot in the nature of things 
be attractive, but these have some substance in them.——The Irish 
Church Question appears in an unexpected and, we cannot but think, 
an undesirable form in Eight Sermons on the History of the Church of 
Ireland, by the Bishop of Lincoln (Rivingtons). They are chiefly his- 
torical, though the author also touches upon the present position and 
prospects of the Irish Establishment. Dr. Wordsworth displays his 
usual learning, and is as vehement as usual against Romanism and 
Liberal policy, which he now seems to himself to find united. It is 
impossible to enter again into a question which has boen so often and so 
thoroughly traversed before. Mr. Cordner, minister of a Unitarian 
Chapel at Montreal, publishes Twenty-Five Sermons; a Memorial of 
Twenty-Five Years’ Ministry (K. T. Whitfield). They are discourses of 
somo eloquence and power, often approximating in tone to what we hold 
to be a more satisfactory theology. A Course of Sermons preached in 
the Bayswater Synagogue, by Hermann Adler (Triibnor), is a volume of 
controversy directed against Christianity, and treating of the supposed 
fulfilment of prophecy in the events of the life of “the Nazarene.” 
It seoms to us that the weakness of the argument is this, that to 
a great extent it tells equally against the Messianic character of tho 
prophecies. We have often wondered whether thore is a real and vivid 
expectation of a Messiah, we will not say extant, but prevalent among 
the Jewish people. Sermons for Boys, by Alfred Barry, D.D. (Cassell 
and Co.), are earnest and sensible, going straight to their point, not to 
be ranked among the very first of their class, yet well fitted for what is 
perhaps the most difficult of auditories to attract. In School Life ; 
its Duties and Responsibilities, by the Rev. C. Crowden, M.A. (Rivington), 
we havo two admirable sermons addressed to an audience of the same 
kind. Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths (Longmans) is a volume 
of sermons displaying the well-known characteristics of its author, the 
writer who describes himself by the initials “A. K. H. B.” Tho first 
discourse, “On the Limits of Free Thought in Religion,” is not a 
favourable specimen of the author’s work. It deals with a subject 
which we judge to be beyond his powers. Ho asks, is evorything a 
fitting subject for free thought? Are we to hold ourselves ready and 


























willing to discuss every question? His answer is scarcely satisfac. 
tory. We are not to discuss, wo are, on the contrary, to put 
away all suggested doubt about what he calls the “vital essential 
truths” of Christianity. “It is different with the outworks of 
the citadel ;.on these wo may take an attack more calmly.” The only 
answer is that it is simply impossible to maintain such a distine- 
tion. To give one instance, Is the divinity of our Lord a vital ques- 
tion? It never has been found possible to treat that as “ A. K. H. B.” 
would have it treated. The second sermon, “ Inferior Expedients,” with 
its ingenious illustrations from the incident of King Ahaz taking down 
the brazen sea of Solomon from the oxen and putting it upon stones, is a 
specimen of the more successful style in which the writer deals with 
less difficult subjects. He writes thoughtfully and liberally, with no 
little practical wisdom. Possibly it would be better if he did not write 
quite so much, Comparing two sermons, “ Heaven” and “No Night 
in Heaven,” we notico the carelessness of a passage repeated almost 
verbatim (p. 73 and p. 179). And generally there is want of compres- 
sion. We may mention in tho same connection Thoughts on Preaching, 
by Danicl Moore, M.A. (Hatchard), a new edition of a useful book, to 
which the author, who certainly has a right to be heard on the subject 
of preaching, has made considerable additions.——~—Hints on Clerical 
Reading, by the Rev. Henry Dale, M.A. (Rivingtons), are very sensible, 
such as any one may consult with profit. After all, the great thing is 
to understand what ono is reading about, and the most useful part of 
Mr. Dale’s book is where he points out common mistakes, a task for 
which his acquirements (he will be known to scholars as the translator 
of Thucydides) thoroughly qualify him. But is he quite right when he 
talks of “confounding the Enéas of St. Luke with the classical 7Enéas 
(Alveias)”’? It should be spelt Adnéas. The original, and we know 
of no variation of reading, is Alvécs. 
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ANDAL U ZA”— 


“ Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is 
improved by a good hotel in the foreground.” 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
Location ; beautiful Scenery; 200 Apartments ; 
handsome Public Rooms; Table ¥ i0te daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
we towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
dmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 








Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, | “ A 


BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
we. Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 


WILMER’ Ss BEDSTE ADS, BE DDING 
and BED-ROOM FURNIT URE. —An Illustrated 
A ant with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. 


\ ECHI’S' DRESSING BAGS. _ 
B i 





112 REGENT STREET. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 





Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 
yas cect sent on receipt of remittance. 


HE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 

at 36s per dozen, Fit for a gentleman's table. 
Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly, Samples sent free 


of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 


(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 








INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
z A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 


Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1jd, 2s 9d, and 11s. 
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tate INVESTMENTS. 


e CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securitios, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most modérate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
TOTAL REPEAL of DUTY. 
HE UWAND-IN-HAND FIRE 
OFFICE (Instituted A.D. 1696) makes NO 
CHARGE whatever for DUTY from this date. 1 New 
Bridge street, E.C. 











"ae LIFE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annua] Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Sh ai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office, They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the ;urchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c. and the effect- 
ing of remitiances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1869, 
|T AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DerARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per 
sons of good position and character. 


INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 
















(Corrected to Ist December, 1868.) 

\ owe LIFE ASSURANCE 
P COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders, 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
8.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B, 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., MLA. 

Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium [neome exceeds £111,090 
Claims paid exceed..........c000008 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

G. M, Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace, 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C, H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
FS.S. 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 

Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London, and China, 

F. H. Henslowe, Esy., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany, 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General, 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., FRCS. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant, 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon, Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly Eragur MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Benks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India, 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mees, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 











ARQUET SOLIDAIRES. 

HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548. For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, 
&c. Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 
stand perfectly. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London. 





K EBLE WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
4 FUND.—Some laymen, without reference to 
theological or ecclesiastical considerations, propose to 
erect in Westminster Abbey a TABLET to the memory 
of the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, as an English Poet and the 
Author of “The Christian Year.” 

They have obtained for this purpose the requisite 
permission from the Deanof Westminster. The Tablet 
has been designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, the architect, 
and it will include a medallion likeness, to be executed 
by Mr. Woolner, the sculptor. It is to be placed near 
the monument to the Poet Wordsworth, who was a 
personal friend of Mr. Keble. 

The following signed the application to the Dean of 
Westminster :— 
Ear] Stanhope. 
Earl Russell. 


George Dasent, Esq. 

Sir Francis Doyle, Bart. 
Lord Lyttelton. The Right Hon. W. E. 
Lord Overstone. Gladstone. 

Lord Houghton. Herman Merivale, Esq. 
Robert Browning, Esq. ‘io Richmond, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Sir John | Alfred Tenuyson, Esq. 

Coleridge. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS to the “ Keble Westminster Abbey 
Fund” are received by Messrs. Coutts and Co, 59 
Strand, London; and by Messrs Parsons, Thomson, 
and Co., Old Bank, High street, Oxford. 

. js TWISLETON, Hon. Sec., 3 Rutland gato, 


ICH SUMMER SILK DRESSES, 

£3 7s 61, wide widths, 13 yards in each dress, 

Lyons manufacture, remarkably cheap; neutral colours, 
and deeper shades for half-mourning. 





AY’ 
247, 249, 251 Re 


] LACK GROUND ALPACA 


Ss 


egent street. 


DRESSES, with WHITE FOULARD DESIGNS. 
One Guinea-wnd-Half each, Patterns free. 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent street. 


tee PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
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£8. dies, d£s.d£5. a 
Table Forks or Spns_ per dz.1 10 -j2 1.)2 2./2 5, 
Dessert do. do. do, (1 2.j1 7.4110.) 11. 
Tea Spoons ........0. povaccence | .t we. 1. 


Other articles are in proportion. 

These are all strongly plated, and aro in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices, 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ...£1 2s 04 per doz. 
Dessert ., ~ on 16s 0d - 
Tea Spoons ... ooo ose 10s Od “ 

Ail kinds of replating done by the patent process, 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 

‘Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices, 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
j FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to ILR.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 [las- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 

ELectro-PLaTe and CLOCKS, 

SRITANNIA Goons, BaTus and Tor.eT WARE, 
Dish Covers, InoN and Brass Bup- 
HotT-WATER DISHeEs, STEADS, 

Sroves and Fenpers, Beppine and Bep-Hanc- 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, INGS, 

Kircuen RANGES, CANDELABRA, 

LAMPS, Bep-Room CABINET Fur- 
(FASELIERS, NITURE, 

Tea TRAYS, TURNERY Goops, 

Urns, and KeTTLes, KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
TABLE CUTLERY, &., &e., &c. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, an 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and I 
Newman yard, London. 


I IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT.—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO 
GOLD MEDALS; HAVRE EXHIBITION, 1868, the 
GOLD MEDAL.— Only sort warranted perfect and 
genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor, “A success 
and a boon.”"—Medical Press and Circular, One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 24d, which costs 1s if made from 
fresh meat. Cheapest and finest-flavoured “stock” 
for soups, &c, 

CAUTION, — Require Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
upon every jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ships’ Store Dealers. 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agentse—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 














DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 








—— 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &. 
DEANIs—-D= Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
n Dish Covers in sets, from 18s, 
DEANE’S—Papler Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 63s. 


every 





DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 


Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &. 
DEAWNE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’ S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





TRAVELLING AND DRESSING BAGS. 
SEASON 1869. 


MAPPIN and WEBB wish to call public attention to their new arranged Bags, which combine 
perfect arrangement with large holding capacity, best quality, and moderate prices :— 


ndeatead DAUTES. £38. yes Gan FLEMEN. £ 8. 
Ist size. - oe 2 i Ist size. a 
oe wo we eee ove . pe aa o00 ase oot ae 
an oe ooo eee «as 2 & a wf ow ess ee ose ee & 0 
a eve eco one oe 8 8 me as «« ooo ove ove on & ¢€ 
Sth ,, 315 a a eee see owe 710 
6th ,, (Silver Fitted) 7 @ 6th ,, - 1010 


WEST END SHOW ROOMS, 


All are completely fitted with Brushes, Combs, Cutlery, Bottles, Outside Pockets, &e. 
77 ~and 


78 Oxford street, London. 


CITY WAREHOUSE, 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





ICOLL’S PROMENADE COATS, 
“The PRINCE'S FROCK COAT” and “The 
PRINCE'S RIDING COAT,” made of Elastic Cloths, 
the cost for morning wear being 35sand 42s. The same 
styles and shapes are made in cloths of a higher finish 
for Dress Promenade at various prices. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAIST- 

COATS consist of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, 

&., and are made of the same materials as the Frock 
and Riding Coats. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE 

TROUSERS are of Check, Fancy, and Plain 

Angolas, in different qualities, at prices from I4s, 18s, 
218, 25s, &c, 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE OVER- 
COAT, “The PRINCE'S PALETOT.” This 
garment inclines somewhat to the figure, and has a 
very gentlemanly appearance, is made of Tweed, 
unlined, for One Guinea; Fancy Cheviot, trimmed with 
silk and velvet, Two Guineas and a Half; of Melton 
Cloth, Two to Three Guineas. 


ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 

ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 

—Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 84s ; 
Morning Coats, 42s to 63s, 


NERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
Best at moderate prices, 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street, W.; and 22 Cornhill, E.C. Manchester: 10 
Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
39 New street. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so mnch ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Trygs (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the@circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, ls 10d, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

















PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lance). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, and 63 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 33 6d, 48 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE GLUB-HOUSE 

NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


Cc OD LIVER OIL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 











Cee LIVER OIL. 
__ FOR DEBILITY. 
OD LIVER OIL 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the aes eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &€., &c. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., LEuCP., FLS., 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., LEOP. RCS, &c., &. 
Jus ust importe ed b 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 58; 
five pints, lls. 


YOWLANDSD’ KALYDOR 
is universally esteemed by ladies for its improving 
and beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. It 
eradicates all reduess, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and 
discolorations, and renders the skin soft, clear and 
blooming. Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d per bottle. Sold by 
chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for *ROWLANDS' 
KALYDOR,” and beware or spurious and pernicious 
articles under the name of KALYDOR, 








————— 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867, 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the hig ghest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACK WEL L, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 8 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Rec 2cipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


I I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, aud without it nove can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards strect, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the sceipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil 
men, 


K LAZENBY and SON beg to 
e announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQU ARE: 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directet that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of “* Wigmore street.” 














‘murs SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifles the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakuess of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


(PIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—* Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 56lb. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my ieft side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, (ientle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. W ILLI AMS.” 


PpMan's ‘SE A SALT. —* 38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a-half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in tho joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G. ELMS." 


rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifying are retained in full activity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, l cwt., 168; 56lb., 83. 


MRS. .. & eae N’S 


AIR RESTORER. 7. DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH _HOLBORN, LON DON. 


OLLOWAY’S ‘PILLS. —No more 

Nervousness.—The moment impurity eaters 
the blood health is diminished, and our nerves warn 
us of the disagreeable fact. * Cast the impurities out!” 
says common sense, and long experience testifles that 
Holloway's Pills accomplish this with the utmost 
certainty and completeness. To the dyspeptic and 
apathetic they give new life and fresh energy by the 
wholesome influence they exercise over the stomac4, 
liver, and other internal organs. The most wretched 
indigestion fades before their corrective power, and 
therewith gloom of mind and indisposition for exertion 
disappear. Holloway's Pills purify and regulate the 
circulation by steadying the heart's action. 








THE BB 


NEW PATENT LAWN 


MOWER, 


London made, of high-class metal fitted and finished in a superior style. 10-inch machine, £3 58; 12-inch, £4 5s; 14-inch, £5 53; 
- BROWN and CO., 90 Cannon street, and 148 Upper Thames street, London. 


16-inch, £6.—J, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION. 
For A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


Booksellers supplied on liberal Terms.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, Secretaries of Book 
Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping Agents, »nd others, are respectfully 
invited to apply for MUDIE’S MIDSUMMER CATALOGUE of New and Choice 
Books on Sale. 

This CATALOGUE contains :—Lord Campbell's Lives of Lords Lyndhurst and 
Brougham—Burton's Brazils—The Cruise of the Galatea—Greg’s Literary Judgments 
—Bright’s Speeches—Hellborn's Life of Schubert—Rose’s America—The Earthly 
Paradise—Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster Abbey—The — Gypry. best 
edition—Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, best edition—Faulkner's Elephant Haunts— 
Darwin's Variation of Plants and Animals—Through Spain to the Sahara, by 
Matilda B. Edwards—Lord Lytton'’s Miscellaneous Prose Works—Baker'’s Nile— 
Robert Faleconer—Brownlows—The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly—Clarissa— 
Sooner or Later—Jeanie’s Quiet Life—Meg—Dora—Pearl—Kathleen—Nature's 
Nobleman—The Woman's Kingdom—Anne Hereford—The Marstons—Run to 
Earth—and more than One Thousand other Popular Books at the Lowest Current 
Prices. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross street, Manchester, and from all Booksellers and 
Literary Institutions in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 





YREWE HALL, Cheshire—The BUILDER of THIS 

WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains—Fine View of Crewe Hall, as restored, and 

lans of the principal floors—also papers on the Position of Labour and Capital— 

he Architecture of Portugal—Ventilation of Sewers—Masons’ Marks in India— 

and other interesting subjects—1 York street, Covent Garden, W.C.; and all 
Newsmen. 


URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON. 











FAMILY CLARET (Vin Ordinaire) ..........00 +oper doz. 12s, 
DINNER CLARET. (Sound full Bordeaux) .. s183. 24. 
DESSERT CLARET ......... (Fine flavoury Bordeaux)............ccceeeeeeee 36s. 


Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W, 


S & LF-ACTING COOKING APPARATUS. 








ATENT ‘* NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 

APPARATUS, the entirely new invention in cooking brought out at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Cooks to perfection, roasts, boils, and stews, &c., by a very 
short use of fire, after which the process completes itself without any further fire 
or attention whatever in the portable apparatus. All boils and stews require only 
ten minutes’ boiling. The food is completely cooked in about the same time as if 
fire were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot and quite unspoiled, and there- 
fore fit for table, for eight to thirty hours, according to size of apparatus, 





Fowr PRIZE MEDALS. 








Fecoxonizes FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 





| ao USE in EVERY HOME. 





Fo the RACES. 





FOE srortsaen’s USE.—A hot dinner miles away from 


any fire. 


Foe YACHTING and BOATING PARTIES. 





parest « NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS. 





HE * NORWEGIAN” BOX must be a real blessing to 
servants as well as to housekeepers in summer, no less, if not more par- 
ticularly, than in winter.—Punch. 


ATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING APPARATUS 
and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an ice preserver or safe, and will 
keep food, wines, &c., cold in a high temperature."—See 7Zimes, 30th and 31st 
July and 4th August, 1868, 
S. W. SILVER and CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 2, 3, and 4 Bishopsgate 
Within, and 66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. Works, Canal Cut, Limehouse. To 
be had of all ironmongers in town and country. A liberal discount to the trade. 


T HE PATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING 
APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR. 











CE PITCHERS (the American Double-Wall), for Iced 

Water, Wine Cups, &c.; also the American Butter Dishes for use with ice. 

The best trebly-plated, greatest variety, and most reliable are those made in 

America by the Meriden Company, whose Sole Agents in London are the 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The Wenham Lake 
Ice Company's celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex 
Refrigerator, Registered March 17, 1869, fitted with water-tanks and filters, and 
combining every modern improvement without uuneces-ary complications, are 
unequalled for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. Wenham Lake 
Ice delivered in town for less than 1d per lb.; or packages of 28 6d, 5s, 9s, and 
upwards, forwarded into the country by “goods train” without perceptible waste. 
Iliustrated price lists free at the Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
140 Strand, London, 








Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappé Pails for use with the improved Freezing 
Powders, and everything connected with freezing, of the best, cheapest, most 


modern, and reliable character——Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, | 


140 Strand, Loudon, W.C. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA. By Mr. and 


Mrs, PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, Portraits, and Illustrations. 
[Just 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From various 


Published and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. In 2 vols, 8vo, 


ROME and VENICE; with other Wanderings in Italy 


in 1866-7. By GgorGE AuGusTUS SaLa, Author of “My Diary in America,” 
&c. In 1 vol. 8vo, 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL. By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &c, In 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Maps and Illustrations. 30s, 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a Fairy 


Tale. By the Author of “ Out of the Meshes.” Profusely illustrated, 5s. 
[Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Cuanues E. 


STIRLING. In 2 vols, 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS : a Novel. By 


J, M. Capes, Author of “The Mosaic- Worker's Daughter,” &c. 3 vols, 


STRETTON : a Novel. By Henry Kriyestey, Author 


of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &. 3 vols. 


The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James Grant, 


Author of “ Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &c. 3 vols. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. In 3 vols. 
FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


FATAL ZERO: a Novel. 


“ Polly: a Village Portrait.” 2 vols. 


SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“Olive Varcoe.” 3 vols. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Earl 


of DesarT. In 2 yols. (Just ready. 





By the Author of 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS. 





1, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of VISCOUNT 


STRANGFORD—Social, Political, and Geographical. By the Viscountess 
STRANGFORD. 
2. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, 

HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the CITY of 
LONDON and its LIVERY COMPANIES. By the Rev. THOMAS ARUNDBLL, 
B.D., F.G.S., Vicar of Hayton, Yorkshire. 

3. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


The LIFE of THOMAS Lord COCHRANE, Tenth 


Earl Dundonald, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, &c. In 
completion of “The Autobiography of a Seaman.” By Tuomas, Eleventh Earl 
DUNDONALD, 


4. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 
The WEDDING DAY in ALL AGES and 
COUNTRIES, By E. J. Woop, Author of “ Curiosities of Clocks and Watches.” 


“Two pleasant volumes. Apart from the utility of the book, while it is instruc- 
tive, it is essentially readable; a book profitable not more for study than for amuse- 
ment.”—Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 14s. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By Freveric Seesoum. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
*.* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of Colet with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the arrival 


of Erasmus. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 





In a few days, in post 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
N SPIRIT and in ‘TRUTH: an Essay on the Ritual of the 
New Testament. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 8s 6d, cloth. 
i home BIBLE the PEOPLE’S CHARTER. By MricwaEet 
THOMAS SADLER. 
London: LONG@MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
HOUGHTS on FREE TRADE in LAND. By WiLi1amM 
Fow er, LL.B., M.P. 

“We strongly advise our readers to peruse Mr. Fowler's small treatise, for we are 
convinced he proves his grievances. He shows that our laws of land do much barm 
which is not generally thought of, and need altering for reasons few have much 
considered.”—conomist. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


This day, in 


THE ANNUA 


A REVIEW of PUBLIC EVENTS at HOME and / 


VOLUME of an I 
The Volumes for 1863 to 1867 


8yv0, price 18s. 


L REGISTER. 


ABROAD. for the YEAR 1868; BEING the SIXTH 
MPROVED SERIES. 
are still to be had, price 18s each. 


London: RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place; and the other Proprietors. 





Now ready, in 1 handsome yol., crown 8vo, price 5s. 


HOOD’S UP 


A NEW EDITION, WITH T 
E. MOXON, SON, and 


THE RHINE. 


HE QUAINT ORIGINAL CUTS. 


CO., Dover street, London. 





Just ready, price 5s, 


SKETCHES OF THE SEASIDE AND COUNTRY. 


By PHIZ. 


With numerous Amusing 


lilustrations. Oblong folio. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster row. 








On Wednesday, the 30th inst., in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, and a Portrait of Lopez. 


THE PARAGUAYAN 


WAR: 


WITH SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF PARAGUAY, AND OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
AR. 


OF THE PEOPLE; AND NOTES ON THE 


By GEORGE THOMPSON, C.E., Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Zs he Order of Merit of Paraguay, &c. 





to President Loy« Knight of t 


London: LONGMANS, GRE 


MILITARY ENGINEERING OF THE WA 


Engineers in the Paraguayan Army, and Aide-de-Camp 


ZEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 








- THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 


’ 
Iza’'s Story. By Grace Ramsay, 
Author of “A Woman’s Trials.” 3 vols. 
© An exceedingly stirring story."—Athenvun. 
“A really good picture of society, which is at once 
refined and pure."—/ali Mall Gazette. 


True Love. By Lady Di Beau- 


CLERK. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
“A charming story. There is true pathos in the 
work, and a keen sense of humour,’—AMorning Post, 


Madame Silva’s Secret. By Mrs. 
ErLoart, Author of “ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A thoroughly enjoyable novel.”"— Post. 


The Ivory Gate. By Mortimer 
COLLINS. 2 vols. [June 25. 
Hurst and BLacKetT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





NEW VOLUME of LOW'S COPYRIGHT CUEAP 
EDITIONS of AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
1s 6d, stiff cover; or 2s, cloth. 
ATHRINA: Her Life and Mine. In 
a Poem, by Dr. J. G. HOLLAND. 
Also ready. 
1. HAUNTED HEARTS. By the Author of “ The 
Lamplighter.” 
2. GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
Breakfast-Table. 
3. MINISTER'S WOOING, By the Author of “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” 
4. VIEWS AFOOT. By Bayard Taylor. 
London: Sampson Low, SON, and MARSTON, 188 
Fleet street. 


By the Autocrat of the 





STORY by AUERBACH. 
This day. 
DELWEISS. ‘Translated by ELLEN 
FROTHERINGHAM, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
Also, this day. 
TAUCHNITZ ENGLISH EDITIONS. Vol. XIIL, 
containing Diary of a Poor Young Lady. Cloth, 2s. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, 188 
Fleet street. 





Forwarded post free, on receipt of written ap plication, 
enclosing stamp. 
CATALOGUE of a SELECTION 
of WORKS in the FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, and other Languages kept in 
STOCK by 
Sampson Low, Son, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet street. 





Just published, price 1s. 
RADES’ UNIONS BILL, 1869.— 
Observations upon the Law affecting Jombit 1a- 
tions and Trades’ Unions and upon the Trades’ Unions 
Bill introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. 
THOMAS HvuGHES and Mr, MUNDELLA in the present 
Session. By A BARRISTER. 

London: WILLIAM CLOWES and Sons, Stamford 

street, and 14 Charing Cross, . 


Now ready, 8vo, with Sesteationn, 15s. 


‘Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, 
SPORT, andADVENTURE, By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 
2nd Life Guards. 

“Captain Townshend's book is exceedingly fresh and 
pleasant reading and well repays perusal.”—G/obe. 
Also, 1 vol., with Illustrations, 108 6d. 


| Lizzig SELINA EDEN. 
“A pleasantly written volume.”"—Pal! Mall Gaeette. 
“Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers 
will share her pleasure. Her work is fluent in style, 
lively and pleasant in matter.”"—Athenwum, 
| Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


ust published, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. xvi., 372 and 262, cloth, 
rice 21s, 
pee E TOWN LIBRARIES, | their 
Formation, Management, and History, in Britain, 
France, Germany, and America, together with brief 
notices of book collectors, and of the respective places 
of deposit of their surviving collections. By Epwarp 
EDWARDS. 
CONTENTS. 
Book the Frrst.—Free Town Libraries at home. 
Book the SEcoND.—F ree Town Libraries abroad. 
Book the TH1rD.—Free Town Libraries in America, 
300K the Fourta.—Brief notices of collectors, and 
of the respective places of deposit of their surviving 
collections. 
GENERAL INDEX. 
_London: TRUBNER and Co., 6) Paternoster row. 
Now ready. 
The SACRED HYMNS of the BRAHMINS, as pre- 
served to us in the oldest collection of religious poetry. 
(¢- RIG-VEDA-SANHITA 
Translated and explained by MAX MULLER, M.A., 
Taylorian Professor of Modern European Languages in 
the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College. 
Vol. L, HYMNS to the MARUTS; or, the Storm 
Gods. 8vo, pp. clii. and 264, cloth, price 12s 6d. 
(Just ready. 





Will be completed in 8 volumes. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Just published, beautifully printed on toned paper, 
with Portrait and Llustrations, cloth elegant, 68; in 
malachite, 12s 6d, second and cheaper edition. 
THE SONGS of the BARONESS 

NAITIRNE, Authoress of “* The Land o’ the Leal,” 
with memoir from family papers and other original 
sources. Edited by the Rey. CHARLES Rocers, LL.D. 

*,* Her Majesty the Queen has expressed her ad- 
miration of these beautiful songs, the authorship of 
which is now for the first time made public. 

London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court, 





| NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
| R ESTORED to YOUTH: a Tale of 
| oe Transfusion. 

Published by the Society OF AvTHOrs, Albion 
Chis ambe! rs, 11 Adam street, Adelphi, London. 








This day is published, price ‘sta 
y ter THEODORE and Mr. RASSAM. 


| A Letter to the Editor of the Quarter 





A to the article on *“ Rassam’s Abyssinia.” By 
Dr. BEKE. 
| London: Rovert HarpwicKe, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


y Review, | 





Just published, price Half-a-Guinea. 


MONOGRAMS, 


HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
With numerous [llustrations. 


By D. G. BERRI, 
Engraver to Her Majesty’ 3 Post Offica, Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, &c., 


36 HIGH HOLBORN (opposite Chancery lane), W.C. 





FOURTH EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, 


SERMONS, 
REV. JOHN KER, OF GLASGOW. 


Epuonston and Dovuaias, Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 

[i the GOSPEL NARRATIVES are 
MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN? 
EpmonstoN and DovugLas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 
WORKS by tie AUTHOR of “The LAST DAY of 
OUR LORD'S PASSION.” 

, ie PASSION WEEK. By the Rev. 

Wi 





{1AM LANNA, D.D., LL.D. 
sy the same Author. 

2. The LAST DAY ef OUR LORD'S PASSION. 

3. The FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S 
RESURRECTION. 

4. The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S 
LIFE on EARTH. 

5. The MINISTRY in GALILEE. 

6. The CLOSE of the MINISTIY. 


EpMONSTON and DovuGLas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 





[In the press. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
. OR THREE WEDDINGS. 
A TALE, 
Ti ‘y of how Maria Holden set up her little 
nost starved herself, in her stern resolve 
, is told with admirable simplicity and 
There are some capital bits of character.” 





greeably written.”"—Public Opinion. 
‘We heartily wish a large circulation to this well- 
told little narrative.”—Jforning Star. 

“A ible realistic story of common life, inculeat- 
ing the jlesome doctrine of work and self-help for 
women. —Sritish Quarterly. 

“We commend this work to the perusal! of gentility, 
struggling with poverty, and ashamed to give up and 
come down into the arena of honest labour.”"—West- 
minster Review, 

London: Provost and Co. (Successors to A. W. 
BENNET?), 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 













This day, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s net. 
FDOEMS. By Cuarres Epwarp Stuart. 
London: THOMAS BosworTuH, 198 High Hol- 
boru, removed from 215 Regent street. 














ee Price 2s 6d. 

i ines THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXVI. 

1. SCHLEIERMACHER and the GERMAN CHURCH, 

a — TURY after his BIRTH. By J. Frederick 


Tue m REL IGIOUS SENTIMENT CONSIDERED 
as the SOURCE of _ LIGIOUS CONVICTION. 
By Albert Réville, D.I 

7 rng 4 of SURATORI. 

ayler, B.A 

The SU bie TION of WOMEN. 
Power Col 

HENRY CR ABBE ROBINSON. 


Morgan, M. A. 
SERMONS. 


Mr. BINNEY’S 
Thom. 

. JOHN JAMES TAYLER: “IN MEMORIAM.” 
By Charles Beard, B.A. 

NOTICE of BOOKS, 

Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NoRrGATEs, 14 

Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 South 

Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


te HAM, STORR, and SONS’ 
GREAT METROPOLITAN AUCTION MART, 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
W.C. Established 1813, Rebuilt 1860.—Sales of Woollen 
Drapery, Sik Goods, Apparel, Books, Paintings, Furni- 
ture, and miscellanies almost every day in ‘the large 
ground-floor Auction Room. Sales of Jewels, Plate, 
Watches, Clocks, &c., three or four days in each week. 
On Wednesday, June 30, a sale of 250 Guns, Rifles, and 
Revolvers, by the leading London and Provincial 
makers. On Monday, July 5,and throughout the week, 
sules of Books, Paintings, Musical and other Lnstru- 
ments, Curiosities, &e. Catalogues gratis. Property 
cau be iacluded in any of these saies on being sent 
(with letter of instructions) tothe Auctioneers vbove. 


YXCAVATIONSat JERUSALEM. An 
EXHIBITION of ANCIENT POTTERY, GLASS, 
and other RELICS found in the Sh afts of Lieut. 
Warren, with Models of Jerusalem, Photographs, &., 
is NOW OPEN at the DUDLEY GALL ERY, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. Admission 1s, 


VOYAL POLYTECHNIC is open from 
twelve to ilve and seven toten. The “Great 
Lightning Inductorium ” in Professor Pepper's Lecture, 
Musical entertainment by George Bucklund. Admis- 
sion, Ls, 


nn 
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Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL, 
CONTENTS FoR JUNE. 

PRIMEVAL MAN. By the Rey. John Hannah, D.C.L. 
The KEVISION of the LECTIONARY. By the Rey. 

James Augustus Hessey, D.C.I 
The CRY of the WOME N. By the Rev. J. B. Mayor. 
Our COLONIAL POLICY. By Arthur Mills. 
Professor HUXLEY and “The PHYSICAL BASIS of 

LIFE.” By John Young, LL.D. 
The LIFE of KEBLE. By the Rev. E. J. Vaughan. 
me. LECKY'’S HISTORY of MORALS. By C. E. 

ppleton 
notic ES of BOOKS. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Now ready, sewed, 1s, 


The CONCLUDING ADDRESS to the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the CHURCH of 
SCOTLAND, May, 1869. By the Moderator, the 
Rey. NORMAN MACLEop, D.D. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Now ready, demy S8vo, 12s. 

ESSAYS on the ENGLISH STATE 
CHURCH in IRELAND. By W. MAZIere Brapy, 
D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick, and Rector of 
Kilberry, Meath. 

CONTENTS. 
Church Temporalities in | Viceeregal Speeches and 
Ireland. Episcopal Votes in the 
The Irish Church in the Irish Parliament. 
Time of Queen Elizabeth. | The Bill for Disestablish- 





The Irish Establishment ment. 
under Papal and Protes- | The Irish Church Debate 
tant Princes. in the House of Com- 
The Irish Church Commis- mons, April 29, 1869, 
sioners’ Report. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 
Now ready at all Libraries, 2 vols. demy S8vo, 21s. 
HE ENEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With 64 Illustrations by 

Marcus Stone. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 





Now ready, Second Edition, crown Svo, 4s 6d. 
PRIMEVAL MAN: being an Exami- 

nation of some Recent Speculations. By the Duke 

of ARGYLL, 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 63. 

The MORAL USES of DARK THINGS. 
By Horace BuSHNBLL, D.D., Author of * Nature 
and the Supernatural,” &e. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate bill. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
KRILOF and his FABLES. By W. R. 
RatsTon. With Illustrations by Howhion and 
Zwecker, 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Nearly ready, small 8vo. 
PALM LEAVES. From the German 
of PAUL GEROK. By Miss J. Brown, Author of 
* Lights through a Lattice.” 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 





In 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s. 


MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
BAR 
PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND , SICS IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
By JOHN VEITCH, MA, 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, University of Glasgow 


Lately published, New Editions of 

Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES 
on METAPHYSICS and LOGIC. Edited by the Very 
Rey. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St. Paul's, and 
Professor VEITCH. 4 vols. 8yo, 48s. 

Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON'S DISCUS- 
SIONS on PHILOSOPHY and LITERATURE, 
EDUCATION and UNIVERSITY REFORM. Third 
Edition. Svo, 21s. 

WILLIAM BLACK WoOODand Sons, Edinburghand London. 


‘This day is published. 


SYMBOLISM; 
oR, 

MIND, MATTER, LANGUAGE, as the ELEMENTS 
of THINKING and REASONING, and as the NECES 
SARY FACTORS of HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

By James HaiG, M.A. 

Crown 8yo, price 12s, 

WILLIAM BLACK WooDand Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrestveNt—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The follow ing are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern L iterature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Mc ashe rship, £26, 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 














town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six, 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


MESSRS. HATCHARD, BOOKSELLERS, &c. 


A LARGE SELECTION OF NEW WORKS OF EVERY KIND, INCLUDING 





‘RELIGIOUS AND STANDARD WORKS IN PROSE AND POETRY, 


A CHOICE SELECTION IN MOROCCO AND CALF BINDINGS. 
BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, AND CHURCH SERVICES. 
BOOKBINDING IN EVERY STYLE. 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE AND STORY-BOOKS. 


A Liberal Discount for Cash. Orders by Post promptly Executed, 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


This day, in square crown 8vo, 420 pp., price 9s, 


CHURCH AND STATE; 


OR, NATIONAL RELIGION AND CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO 
PRESENT CONTROVERSIES. 
By the Rey. T. R. BIRKS, Vicar of Trinity, Cambridge. 
With Preface by the Right Rey. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN, 
NEW EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
Just published, in 18mo, with 63 Illustrations, price 3s. 
PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 
By the AUTHOR of “ The PEEP of DAY,” &c. 
HATCHARD’S, Publishers, &c., 187 Piccadilly, London. 





LONDON RAILWAYS AND STATIONS. 


Just published, Coloured and folded in cover, with Guide, price 33 64; with Map uncoloured, 1s 6d. 


STANFORD'S SPECIAL MAP 


THE RAILWAYS & STATIONS IN LONDON 
AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


ON THE SCALE OF ONE INCH TO A MILE. 


Coloured in Systems, distinguishing the Lines open and in progress, and with all the Omnibus Routes clearly 
marked, showing at a glance how to reach any part of the Metropolis. Size, 26 inches by 2 


ACCOMPANIED BY A GUIDE, 


Giving the ROUTES of ALL the TRAINS running from every London Terminus, and especially showing the 
JUNCTION STATIONS where Passengers have to change carriage. 
Also the ROUTES of ALL the METROPOLITAN and SUBURBAN OMNIBUSES, with their distinctive 
colours and names, and the STEAMBOAT ROUTES, &c. 
“ Nothing can be better done..........++...1t is incomparably the best publication of the kind which we ever 
examined.”—Hatlway Record. 
“ Must command the patronage of the million travellers whose ease and comfort are therein provided for."— 


Ratiway Times, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8S. W. 





NEW WORK BY MR. RUSKIN. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR: 
A STUDY OF THE GREEK MYTHS OF CLOUD AND STORM. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


BEING 





CHEAPER EDITION, nearly ready, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ROMOLA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “Adam Bede,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





On the 21st inst., crown 8vo. 


LUODIBRIA LUN &; 
OR, THE WARS OF THE WOMEN AND THE GODS. 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





RARE AND FINE OLD BOOKS. 


Now ready, post free for Six Stamps (returned to Purchasers). 


F. §. ELLIS’S NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE AND VALUABLE 
OLD BOOKS, 


Comprising fine Copies of Coverdale’s Bible (1535) and other Rare Editions of the Scriptures, a fine MS. on 
vellum of Gower's Poems of the XVth Century, aad splendid Illuminated Missa! written in 1466 forthe Cathedral 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, a fine Specimen of Caxton’s Press, and numerous early printed Books in English, French, 
and Latin: tine old Books illustrated with Wood Engravings, Rare Liturgies, Books of Emblems, Old Poetry, 
a Collection of Shakespeariana. 


33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and edited by 
THOMAS SADLER, Ph.D. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s. [This day. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete Edition. Vol. I.—Narrative and Elegiac Poems. Vol. II.—Dramatic 
and Lyric Poems, 2 vols. extra fcap. 8vo, each 6s. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’ LIFE, LETTERS, 


PROSE REMAINS, and POEMS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Next week. 


Dr. VAUGHAN’S “LESSONS of the CROSS 


and PASSION :” Lectures delivered in Hereford Cathedral in the Week before 
Easter, 1869. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS preached 


at MANCHESTER. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. Feap. 8vo, 48 6d. ; 


SERMONS by the Rey. R. W. CHURCH. 
Preached before the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
“Thoughtful and masterly. As a sign that there are still men among us who 
understand what civilization is, and can yet believe in something that is above it, 
and who can write about what they think holiest, without raising a single party 
watchword, we regard these sermons as a landmark in religious thought. They 
help us to understand the latent strength of a Christianity that is assailed on all 
sides,""—Spectator. 


Ty Tr . % 
LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD in IRELAND; 
or, the New Landlord. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. New and Cheaper Edit’on, 
with New Preface. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
“ An extremely clever book.”"—Mr. GLADSTONE in the House of Commons, 
“ A book for statesmen to read."—Athenaum. 


HOW CROPS GROW: a Treatise on the 


Chemical Composition, Structure, and Life of the Plant, for Agricultural 
Students. With numerous Illustrations and Tables of Analyses. By S. W. 
JOHNSON, M.A. Revised, with numerous Additions, and adapted for English 
use by Professors CHURCH and Dysr, of the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. [Neat week. 


The BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE, their 


Action and Uses, with Hints on Change of Air and Diet Oures. By JOHN 
MACPHERSON, M.D, With Map. Extra fcap. 8vo, 63 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE GLOBE SERIES.” 


GLOBE EDITION of POPE'S POETICAL 


WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Memoir, by Professor Warp, of Owens 
College, Manchester. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


A BOOK of WORTHIES, gathered from the 


Old Histories, and written anew by the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
18mo, cloth extra, 43 6d. [Yeart week. 


The PURITANS: a Dramatic Poem. By 


ERNEST Myers. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


AUSTRALIAN VIEWS of ENGLAND. 


Letters written during the Years 1861-2. By HaNrY PaRkBS, late Colonial 
Secretary of New South Wales. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The SOLDIER'S POCKET BOOK for FIELD 


SERVICE. By Colonel G. J. WOL8KLEY, Deputy Quartermaster-Genoeral in 
Oanada. 16mo, roan, 5s. (This day. 


The OXFORD SPECTATOR. 


Extra fcap. 8yo, 38. 6d. 
“ Bright, manly, ingenious little essays."—Pall Mall Gasette. 


TQ TOY . 

The HOUSE of COMMONS. _ Iillustrations of 
its History and Practice. A Course of Lectures delivered at Reigate, 
December, 1868. By R&GINALD F. D. PaLGRAve. With Notes and Index. 
Crown 8vo, 48 6d. 

“ There is not too much knowledge in this country of the rise, development, and 
working of those Parliamentary institutions which have so large a share in deter- 
mining the policy and the social condition of England; and such a book as Mr. 
Palgrave's is admirably calculated to supply the want."—Daily News. 


The SUBSTITUTION of SIMILARS: the True 


Principle of Reasoning, derived from a Modification of Aristotle's Dictum. By 
W. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A. Feap 8yo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


bale! 7m. Yr > 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1869. 
Sixth Year of Publication. By FREDERICK MarTIN. A Statistical, Mercantile, 
and Historical Account of the Civilized World, for the Year 1869, Forming a 
Manual for Politicians and Merchants. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. Third Edition. 
* Becomes year by year more valuable and indispensable. It is quite a treasury 
of useful information, and will be a most serviceable companion to all who read the 
‘ Foreign Intelligence’ of the daily papers.”—TZimes. 


Reprinted. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


A NEW and CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Sir C. W. DILKE’S “GREATER BRITAIN.” 
A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries (America, Australia, India) 
during 1866-67. With Illustrations. [This day. 


“Mr. Dilke’s account of his tour in the West is delightful reading from first to 
last. Even when we differ from him, we are always ready to admit the industry of 
his research and the accuracy of his information, as well as his exceedingly clear 
way of stating his views. As a mere work of travel his book is exceeding! 
a reading, and it gives one, in a comparatively small compass, an infinity of 

nformation of the sort one most cares to have. Above all, it is eminently sugges- 
tive, and what we should pronounce its highest merit is not so much the knowledge 
it communicates as the craving it excites for more."—Times. 


WORKS BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAEER, F.R.G.S. 
EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


The ALBERT N’YANZA GREAT BASIN of 
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